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CURIOUS AND INTERESTING EXPERI- 
MENTS ON THE PRESSURE OF THE 
OCEAN. 


Sir,—In the Rev. John Campbell’s 
Travels in South Africa, a singular ex- 
periment is related to have been made 
by the author, in his voyage home to 
England, which he describes in the fol- 
lowing words :—‘‘ We drove a cork 
very tight into an empty bottle: the 
cork was so large, that more than half 
of it could not be driven into the neck 
of the bottle. We then tied a cord 
round the cork, which we also fastened 
round the neck of the bottle, to pre- 
vent the cork sinking down, and put a 
coat of pitch over the whole. By 
means of lead we sunk it in the water. 
When it was let down to about the 
depth of fifty fathoms, the captain said 
he was sure that the bottle had instan- 
taneously filled ; on which he drew it 
up, when we found the cork driven 
down into the inside, and of course the 
bottle was full of water. We pre- 
pared a second bottle exactly in the 
same way, only with the addition of a 
sail-needle being passed through the 
upper part of the cork, which rested 
on the mouth of the bottle, and all 
completely pitched over. When about 
fifty fathoms down, the captain called 
out as before, that he felt by the sud- 
den increase of weight, that the bottle 
was filled ; on which it was drawn up. 
We were not a little surprised to find 
the cork in the same position, and no 
part of the pitch broken, yet the bottle 
was full of water. None of us could 
conjecture how the water gotin. There 
was no part of the pitch open that 
would admit the point of a needle. 
Supposing the pitch and cork both 
porous, it does not appear easy to ac- 
count for a quart of water passing so 
instantaneously through so small a 
space ;—the porousness of the glass 
seems to be the only consideration by 
which we can account for the fact.”— 
Campbell’s Travels, 362. 

This singular account having excited 
some little notice, and created many 

No. 11.—Vot. I. 





doubts of the correctness of the worthy 
Traveller’s inference, that the porous- 
ness of the glass was the cause of the 
phznomena which he records; your 
present correspondent felt some desire 
to have the experiment repeated by 
different persons, and in other circum- 
stances. For, were it admitted, that 
glass would become pervious to water, 
when subjected to a high degree of 
pressure ; yet surely no one will imagine 
that it would become a sieve, and an 
ordinary sized wine bottle admit a 
quart of water to rush through its sides 
in an instant ; for then musi it run in 
streams, throigh pores, at least as 
large as straws, instead of those of in- 
describable minuteness, which it is ob- 
vious the pores of glass must be, if it 
has any at all, and to pass through 
which must require time in proportion 
to their diminutive capacity; and no 
velocity that is at all credible, would 
allow a quart to pass through an ex- 
tent of surface, which a bottle affords, 
in any thing like a period that could 
be denominated sudden, or instanta- 
neous ; nothing short of hours, or days, 
or weeks, could be calculated upon 
for such a process, by any of the 
smallest degree of reflection. 

But, it is not only stated, that the 
rush of water into the bottle was sud- 
den, but that it filled the bottle : what 
then had become of the air, with which 
it was previously filled? If the bottle 
was full of water, the air could not re- 
main there in a state of compression ; 
and that it passed through the pores as 
the water entered, seems to be contra- 
dicted by experiment, which has fre- 
quently compressed air in glass vessels, 
without its ever being known to escape, 
but by the destruction of the vessel. 
At any rate, it could not pass without 
a most extraordinary degree of com- 
pression ; and if this were the case, 
how is it that it did not make its way 
out by forcing up the cork? For it is 
to be observed, that no power was em- 
ployed to prevent the expulsion of the 
cork, all that was attempted was to 
— its being thrust downwards ; 
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so that a very small degree of force 
on the inside, much less than that 
afforded by highly compressed air, 
would have been abundantly sufficient 
to have expelled the cork, and have 
given free admission to the surround- 
ing waters; but nothing of this being 
apparent, it is demonstrable the air 
could not have been highly compress- 
ed, and therefore could not have passed 
through the pores of the glass; and, 
then it is equally clear, that the water 
could not have passed through those 
pores. 

When these reflections at first oc- 
curred, an intelligent friend, about to 
sail for America, was’ requested to 
repeat the experiment; which he has 
done, and kindly communicated the 
following. 

“ Experiment 1.—Took an empty 
wine bottle, and simply corked it tight, 
and sunk it 120 fathoms. It came up 
full of water, the cork being forced 
down the neck of the bottle. 

‘“‘ Experiment 2.— Lowered an empty 
bottle closely corked, tied under.and 
over together, with a piece of sail- 
cloth over all, to prevent its being 
forced either in or out of the bottle. 
It filled at 80 fathoms ; the cork appear- 
ed to be unmoved. 

“‘ Experiment3.— Lowered an empty 
bottle, the cork being tied under and 
over as before, and covered all over 
with a thick coat of sealing-wax. The 
bottle filled at about the same depth, 
but the cork was forced about half an 
inch down the neck of the bottle, and 
the string by which it was tied broken. 

“‘ Experiment 4.—To prevent the 
cork being pressed down the neck of 
the bottle, I placed in it a piece of 
wood, which reached within an inch of 
the top of the neck, then corked it 
down as tight and close as possible, 
and waxed it over. The bottle filled 
as before, but the wax appeared to be 
a little cracked. The bottle each time 
seemed to fill instantaneously. The 
experiments upon the whole were unsa- 
tisfactory ; and the only way, it ap- 
pears to me, to demonstrate whether 
glass is sufficiently porous to admit so 
much water in so short a time, would 
be to make the experiment with a 
bottle having a ground glass stopper, 
or one hermetically sealed.” 

The remarks of this gentleman were 
adopted ; and another friend going to 
the island of Ceylon, was provided 
with bottles hermetically sealed, and 





one with a ground stopper, which was 
proved to be air-tight, having been 
used for the containing of gasses. 
The experiments of this friend have 
just come to hand, ‘and are as follows. 

‘“‘ The first set-of experiments with 
the bottles, was made during a perfect 
calm. The common bottle was corked, 
leathered, and sealed; and, besides 
these precautions, a stick was put into 
the inside to prevent the cork from de- 
scending: the bottles were then lower- 
ed about 100 fathoms at least, and 
when drawn up, the cork was found 
thrust into the bottle, and the bottle of 
course full; but the one hermetically 
sealed, came up quite empty. The 
last time the experiment was tried, 
was just before we made the island of 
Ceylon ; we then let down a common 
bottle well corked and sealed, a bottle 
hermetically sealed, and one with a 
ground stopper. As before, the cork 
was thrust into the common bottle, the 
bottle hermetically sealed had.a flaw 
in it, for upon its being drawn up, the 
water burst out through a very small 
hole, and continued to do so till the 
water was completely out; the bottle 
with the ground stopper came up 
empty. The experiments therefore 
did not prove unsatisfactory. There 
was an advantage attending the bottle 
hermetically sealed, having this very 
small hole, as it points out the degree 
of pressure sustained by the bottles at 
the depth of 90 fathoms, for it was 
too small to suffer the air to escape, and 
the water could only enter by com- 
pressing the air. The bottle was three 
quarters full of water, so that the pres- 
sure was such as to force air of the 
density of the atmosphere,. into one 
quarter of its bulk. 

“In a conversation I had witha 
gentleman in this island, he stated that 
he had made the experiment witha 
common wine decanter, or something 
similar, and that the water penetrated ; 
but I feel confident, that there must 
have been some flaw in the botile or 
the stopper.” This is my friend’s de- 
cision, to which, it is presumed, most 
persons will be inclined to subscribe ; 
though the case is still attended with 
singular phenomena. 

It may be necessary just to remark, 
that some oversight must have induced 
the observations of my very intelligent 


friend, respecting the flaw in one of 


the bottles, being too small for the 
escape of the air; because it is inti- 
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mated, that when drawn up a small 
hole was observed, through which the 
water was seen to burst forth ; and if so, 
undoubtedly there must have been a 
passage quite sufficient for the extri- 
cation of the internal air. Nor does 
it appear at all probable, that the air 
should have been compressed into one 
quarter of its bulk, without bursting 
a cracked bottle to atoms. The point 
of advantage obtained by the flaw in 
this bottle, appears to be this, that 
with all the assistance of this flaw, the 
water could not enter with sufficient 
velocity to fill the bottle, but when 
drawn up, was found to be one-fourth 
empty. 4 
Should the substance of this paper 
be thought sufficiently interesting, for 
the readers of your Magazine, its in- 
sertion will be regarded with esteem, 
by, Sir, your obedient and obliged 
servant, N. R. 
Stoke Newington, Nov. 18, 1819. 


——- >a 


On Perpetual Misery. 
Mr. EpirTor, 
Your correspondent Tyro asks, col. 
762, ‘* What equitable proportion there 
is between finite offence, and infinite 
punishment? Certainly none. But 
there is the same proportion in the re- 
ward as in the punishment; namely, 
betwixt finite good works, and infinite 
or eternal happiness, in joys incon- 
ceivable. The justice of God is there- 


fore made manifest, as well as the de- d 


testable nature of sin, unrepented of, 
which can draw down punishment so 
tremendous as everlasting misery. 


te 


REPLY TO A QUERY ON THE WESLEYAN 
DOCTRINES. 
[Inserted col. 763.] 
London, Nov. 2, 1819. 
Mr. Epiror, 
In your Magazine for October, col. 
763, the following Query is proposed 
by Neuter. “ As Mr. Wesley pro- 
fessed to admit that God was the au- 
thor of conversion, that he gave the 
will its right direction, and sustained 
the religion which he first produced ; 
when this admission is pursued to all 
its co uences, I would beg leave 
to ask, whether this does not prove 
all that Calvinism requires?” Un- 
doubtedly not : similar representations 
to the one before us, have been too 





successfully imposed upon superficial 
minds ; but let us ex the present, 
and see whether it will obtain in the 
face of truth and reason. 

It is admitted that God is the au- 
thor of conversion, that in this great 
work, he gives the will its right direc- 
tion, and sustains the religion which 
he first produced; but all the conse- 
quences of CALVINISM are not involved 
unless “‘ Neuter” can successfully con- 
trovert the following statements.— 

God sustains the religion which he 
first produces, in various degrees. It 
is acknowledged by all judicious Cal- 
vinists, that the avoiDABLe neglect of 
the means of grace, especially that of 
prayer, will supersede to the extent that 
it is indulged in, the active energy of 
Divine communications. If a Chris- 
tian, on the contrary, lives up to the 
careful observance of all the minutize 
of duty, and does not err at the same 
time, in his understanding respecting 
the various relations he sustains to 
God, upon the score of humility, know- 
ledge, or experience, one may con- 
clude, his felicity will comprehend 
every portion of good which his phy- 
sical condition will admit of: the sa- 
tisfaction of every believer is the wiLL 
of Gop. Now if it be inquired, whe- 
ther all this depends upon the dili- 
gence of the individual? I simply re- 
ply, Viewing things as they actually 
exist, and as they are represented in 
the word of God, that in regard to the 
sovereignty of the Divine character, it 
oes not depend upon the conduct of 
the believer ; but in regard to the eco- 
nomy which God has instituted in the 
comprehensive exercise of his compas- 
sion and condescension, it certainly 
does; otherwise the scripture is a 
sealed book, even to believers. 

I will presume that in the course of 
one fortnight, in a proper degree of di- 
ligence to the duty of prayer, I am 
preserved from a variety of evils of a 
spiritual nature, some of which I 

ould probably have experienced in 
a partial use of my privilege: although 
my praying has secured me from many 
evils, these acts have not merited that 
security ; the security itself partook of 
that common act of sovereign good- 
ness, from which all the blessings of 
the gospel have proceeded. It is cer- 
tainly not myself, but God, who has 
kept me. We do not sufficiently bear 
in mind the harmony of that character 
which God sustains in his gospel, 
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and the harmony of that which he sus- 
tains apart from the gospel. As His 
creatures, we shallin every condition 
and under all circumstances eternally 
sustain a relation to the Divine Being, 
in each of these views of his charac- 
ters. Respecting the principles ad- 
mitted by judicious Calvinists, that 
the volitions of believers influence Di- 
vine communications, the scriptures 
represent to us that the evil incident 
to this principle may go so far, that 
the remains of piety may be ready to 
die, and that the exertion of the indivi- 
dual, independent of all merit, is ne- 
cessary to prevent that apostatical 
lapse which lies exposed to the eternal 
wrath of God. I have examined, Sir, 
the reply to the Query in the most ob- 
vious and tangible mode which it is 
capable of assuming. 
I am, Sir, very respectfully, 


a 


Review of “ A Grammar of the Eng- 
lish Language, by the Rev. Joseph 
Sutcliffe.” London, 1815. 


[Concluded from col. 949.] 


Page 132. “ The participle to be 
mended or repaired.” 


To be mended is 
not a participle; but the present infi- 
nitive passive, of the verb to mend. 

Page 133. “ The auxiliary in the 
third person singular of the present 
and perfect tense of the indicative 
mood, governs the principal verb, by 
requiring it to be of the plural number ; 
as ‘ Henry did excel;’ ‘ Virtue does 
exalt a character.’ Whereas were the 
auxiliary removed, the verb would be 
singular; as ‘Hey excelled ;’ ‘ Vir- 
tue exalts,” &c. ¥ 

This Rule, we must confess, appears 
to us not only useless, but altogether 
ridiculous. In the sentence Henry did 
excel, Mr. S. tells us the auxiliary did 
is third person singular, and the verb 
excel is plural; so that here is a sin- 
gular nominative connected with a 
plural verb, in direct violation of the 
first rule of Syntax. Virtue does exalt ; 
here also we are told, does is singular, 
and exalt plural, where the same breach 
of rule recurs. But is it not absurd 
thus to separate the auxiliary from its 
principal, to give them different con- 
structions, and those of such a nature 
as to overturn the established laws of 
Grammar? The only end which this 
Rule can answer, is to prevent learners 
from using such expressions as, Henry 
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did excelled; Virtue does exalts. But 
how can such expressions be adopted 
by one, who has learnt to conjugate a 
verb, according to the pattern given by 
Mr. S. (page 65. &c.)? 

The observations on auxiliaries in 
the following paragraphs of this Rule 
are useful and important; but they 
have no more connection with the first 
paragraph, than with the first verse 
in the Bible. 

Page 141. ‘“ Adverbs which denote 
qualities, and degrees of comparison, 
govern the same cases as the adjec- 
tives from which they are derived ; as, 
‘He conducted himself agreeably to 
his instructions; and behaved more 
prudently than all his opponents.’ 
Here the adverb agreeably governs the 
whole phrase to his instructions ; and 
the adverb prudently governs the whole 
phrase, than all his opponents, by caus- 
ing them to be in the aceusative case.’ 
How it can be said that a whole 
phrase is in the accusative case, we 
know not; it is an expression not con- 
veying any clear or distinct ideas. 
Instructions is the objective case, go- 
verned not by the adverb agreeably, 
but by the preposition to. Than all his 
opponents, Mr. S. says, is in the accusa- 
tive case ; now opponents is not the ac- 
cusative case, but the nominative, being 
joined to the former nominative he by 
the conjunction than, and being nomi- 
native to the verb behaved understood ; 
as evidently appears, when the ellipsis 
is supplied, thus, he behaved more pru- 
dently than all his opponents (behaved). 

Mr. Murray does not say absolutely 
(as Mr. Sutcliffe represents) that “‘ ad- 
verbs have no government.” His words 
are: (Rule XV.) “ Adverbs, though 
they have no government of case, tense, 
&e., require an appropriate situation 
in the sentence.” Whatever govern- 
ment adverbs may have, we are fully 
persuaded with Mr. M. that they have 
no government of case, tense, &c. und we 
think Mr. S. has completely failed in 
his attempts to prove the reverse. All 
that the subsequent paragraphs of Mr. 
S.’s rule, quoted above, tend to prove, 
is just what Mr. M. asserts, viz. that 
“ adverbs—require an appropriate si- 
tuation in the sentence.” 

Page 142. “ Instead of saying, “I 
would have come, but bad weather 
hindered me,” we must say, “‘ I would 
have come, but hindered me bad wea- 
ther.” 

We cannot see the smallest con- 
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nection between this example, and the 
point which Mr. S. had been treating. 
He had been speaking of the govern- 
ment of adverbs; now in the sentence 
adduced, there is no adverb at all: 
consequently the impropriety of the 
expression, I would have come, but hin- 
dered me bad weather, cannot be owing 
to any error in regard to the position 
or government of adverbs, but solely 
to this circumstance; bad weather is 
the nominative to the verb hindered, 
and therefore ought to precede it. 

Page 145. “‘ It might be asked, Who 
else does it expose?’ 

_If we had met with this expression 
in the works of any other respectable 
author, we should immediately have 
concluded that it was an error of the 

ress. But as Mr. S. would vindicate 
it according to the principles laid 
down (page 123,) we must notice it, as 
a glaring and unpardonable breach of 
the rules of grammar. The relative in 
this sentence, who else does it expose, 
not being nominative to the verb ex- 
pose, is governed by it, and ought 
most certainly to be the objective, 
whom. 

Again, as in all interrogatories, the 
noun or pronoun which answers the 
question must be in the same case 
as that which asks it ; if it be right to 
say Who else does it expose, it must be 
equally right to answer in the nomina- 
tive, and say, I, thou, or she ; that is, 
supplying the ellipsis, it exposes J, it 
exposes thou, it exposes she, &c. 

ages 146, 147. We cannot accord 
with Mr. S. in the opinions here laid 
down respecting negatives. The Eng- 
lish language is in many respects es- 
sentially different from the Greek, 
Latin, and French; and particularly 
differs from the Greek and French, in 
the use of negatives. In this particu- 
lar, the Latin and English must re- 
semble each other. That two negatives 
in the same clause are very common in 
French and Greek, and in the latter 
language sometimes three or four, 
which strengthen each other, and add 
emphasis to the negation, is readily 
allowed ; but in Latin and English, 
the doctrine of Lowth and Murray is, 
we think, perfectly accurate ; viz. that 
two negatives, in the same clause, 
destroy one another, or are equivalent to 
an affirmative. The Latin example 
quoted from Montanus’s version proves 
nothing, because it is not pure classi- 
cal Latin, but only a literal transla- 





tion from the Greek—* ita ut non 
posse ipsos neque panem manducare.” 
Beza, whose language is correct, gives 
only one negative. ough a few rare 
examples of a double negative may 
be found in old Latin authors, they 
are to be re ed, not as the standard 
of grammatical accuracy, but as ano- 
malies, being deviations from the con- 
stant practice of all the best writers. 
Mr. S. tells us, that “ one of the double 
negatives employed by our Fathers” is 
sometimes superseded ‘“‘ by the auxi- 
liary do.” Of this however he has not 
produced, and we apprehend cannot 
produce, a single instance. The only 
cases that seem to illustrate this suppo- 
sition, are in the French sentence “‘ Je 
ne sais pas,”—I do not know; and in 
the Latin, “ aisne”—say you not, or do 
you say. But in neither of these, does 
the auxiliary do stand in the place of a 
negative: in the former sentence, the 
two French negatives ne and pas are 
rendered in English by the single ne- 
gative not ; and in the latter, ne is not 
a negative, and requires no corre- 
spondent word in English. “ But 
(says Mr. S.) we cannot alter the 
phrases of the common people. They 
still use two or three negatives in every 
county and in every dialect.” We are 
truly surprised, that Mr. S. should ad- 
duce this by way of argument. If the 
practice of the common people be to 
decide what is right and what wrong, 
we may at once discard all the rules 
that grammarians have laid down ; for 
there is not one of them but what is 
constantly violated by the common 
people. And to what a state would 
this reduce our | e! 

The examples q by Mr. S. are 
false, and cannot be justified accord- 
ing to the laws of English Grammar— 
“ I never gave him no cause of dis- 
pleasure” is wrong, and is certainly 
equivalent to, I have given him cause of 
displeasure. One of the negatives must 
be expunged. 

“ We were a great family ; and none 
of us never had no learning.” This, 
which Mr. S. says, “‘ was court lan- 
guage not long ago,” would now be 
deemed by all persons of education 
completely vulgar, and unpardonably 
inaccurate. Two of the negatives 
must be cancelled. 

The example from Shakspear—“ He 
never yet no villainie ne sayde,” might 
have passed in his days, but is inad- 
missible now. 
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“ J have not found so great faith, no, 
not in Israel.” This language is cor- 
rect and emphatic, but it does not 
affect the point ; for though there are 
three negatives, they are in three dif- 
ferent clauses ; there being a comma 
after faith, and another after no; by 
which commas the sentence is divided 
into three clauses. 

The two examples—“ For merchants 
to consult their interest is no uncom- 
mon thing,”—‘‘ The veteran is not un- 
acquainted with the hardships of life,” 
which Mr. S. says “ are not excep- 
tionable,” certainly are exceptionable 
according to his own hypothesis, 
which admits two or more negatives 
into one clause, with the intent of 
strengthening the expression. For if 
these expressions be used according 
to his system, the first means, For mer- 
chants to consult their interests is ex- 
tremely uncommon, or is by no means com- 
mon; and the latter, The veteran ts ut- 
terly unacquainted, or not in the least ac- 
quainted with hardships, &c. Whereas 
according to the correct and true sys- 
tem of Lowth and Murray, those ex- 
pressions are allowable, and the two 
negatives in each sentence destroy 
each other, and are equivalent to an 
affirmative ; so that the first means, 
For merchants to consult their interest 
is a common thing; and the latter, 
The veteran is acquainted with the hard- 
~~ of life. 

age 147. ‘“‘ No one, among all the 
friends I conversed with yesterday, 
never dropped any hint of my brother’s 
arrival.” Mr. Sutcliffe’s attempt to 
vindicate this expression is quite un- 
successful ; one of the negatives must 
he omitted. 

Page 148. “ Prepositions govern 
nouns and pronouns in the accusative 
case; as, ‘ He loves us; we believed 
him,’ &e. How strangely and unpar- 
donably remiss must Mr. S. have been, 
in selecting examples, the first two of 
which contain no preposition at all, 
and therefore cannot exemplify the 
rule! 

Page 149. “I doubt the propriety of 
Lowth’s stricture on Clarendon in the 
following example; That all things 
might be ready against the prince came 
thither.” We cordially agree with 
Lowth on this point, and are sorry that 
Mr. 8. should endeavour to justify the 
expression. In regard to the above 
sentence, we would inquire, What case 
is the substantive prince? If it be 





said, it is nominative to the verb came, 
the preposition against is then left with- 
out any noun or pronoun which it can 
govern, and stands wholly unconnected 
in the sentence. If it be said, that 
prince is the objective, governed by the 
preposition against, then the verb came 
is left without a nominative ; which is 
another anomaly. The sentence there- 
fore cannot be analyzed and accounted 
for, unless it be granted that prince is 
at one and the same time both nomi- 
native and objective case. The same 
observations apply to the other sen- 
tence quoted by Mr. S. “ Supper 
ready against the reapers return ;” 
where the noun reapers stands ina 
similar predicament. To speak gram- 
matically, the mode of expression must 
be altered. If the preposition against 
be retained, we should say, against the 
coming of the prince ; against the return 
of the reapers. Otherwise, for this 
preposition should be substituted when, 
as soon as, by the time that, or the like : 
thus, that all things might be ready when 
the prince came thither ; supper being 
ready as soon as the reapers return. Mr. 
S. may object, that this is “‘ to use four 
words, when one would do better.” 
That one word would do better, has not 
been proved ; and at all events, bre- 
vity of expression can never atone for 
a plain breach of grammatical rules. 
(See Mr. S.’s Gram. page 167. Rule 
XXIV.) The saying of Frederic the 
Great to the Austrian General, J would 
rather have you on my right hand than 
over against me, is quite foreign to the 
point in dispute, for in it the preposi- 
tion against is immediately followed by 
the pronoun me, which it governs in 
the objective case. 

Page 150. “ The conjunctions if, 
though, whether, unless, except, &c. 
govern a plural verb in the third per- 
son singular; as, If this part of our 
trade were well cultivated. Though 
accuracy apply to works of this kind. 
If this argument need confirmation. 
It must be always the preacher’s own 
fault, if he transgress in unity,” &c. 

In the above sentences, according to 
Mr. S. the verbs were, apply, need, 
transgress, are plural, white their no- 
minative cases, part, accuracy, argu- 
ment, he, are singular. If this be grant- 
ed, what becomes of the First Rule of 
Syntax? A verb may be plural, though 
its nominative case is singular. 

The difference between were, apply, 
need, transgress, and was, applies, needs, 
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trangresses is, not that the former are 

lural and the latter singular, as Mr. 

. erroneously teaches. By no means ; 
they are all singular: but the difference 
is here; the former are third person 
singular, of the imperfect or present 
tense, subjunctive mood; while the 
latter are third person singular, same 
tense, of the indicative mood. 

All that Mr. S. seems to mean is, 
that the conjunctions mentioned above, 
govern the subjunctive, not the indica- 
tive mood. Only give a pupil this in- 
formation, and according to his para- 
digm of the verb, to love, (page 65, &c.) 
he will of course say, Jf this part were 
well cultivated. Though accuracy apply, 
&e. 

Throughout this rule and its illus- 
trations, Mr. 8S. adopts the highly im- 
proper and deceptive phrascology of 
the plural verb and the singular verb, 
where the former is no more a plural 
than the latter; and the proper and 
true phraseology would be the subjunc- 
tive verb or form, and the indicative 
verb. 

Page 159. Interjections, says Mr. S. 
“ govern every case of the pronoun.” 
This is not quite correct : they never 
govern the possessive case. 

Page 160. ‘ Woe to him that build- 
eth his house by unrighteousness.” 

The pronoun tm is not here govern- 
ed by any interjection, but by the pre- 
position to, and therefore does not ex- 
emplify the rule. 

Page 170. “ Mr. Murray, magnify- 
ing a simple oversight of Lowth toa 
distinct rule of Syntax, says (Rule 
VII.) ‘ When the relative is preceded 
by two nominatives of different per- 
sons, the relative and the verb may 
agree in person with either, accord- 
ing to the sense ; as, J am the man who 
command you; or I am the man who 
commands you.’ The examples he ad- 
duces are not from writers of classical 
taste, but from our version of the 
Bible; ‘ I am the Lord that maketh 
all things, that stretcheth forth the 
heavens alone.’——‘ I am the Lord 
thy God, who teacheth thee to profit, 
and who leadeth thee by the way thou 
shouldest go.’ The translator of Isaiah 
has led Mr. Murray into this mistake, 
by not adverting to the transposition 
of the words. Example.— I, who 
make all things; 1, who teach thee; I 
who lead thee, am the Lord thy God.’ 

Though we are not clearly convinced 
that Mr. Murray’s rule is erroneous, 





yet we think that Mr. Sutcliffe’s stric- 
tures have weight in them, and deserve 
farther consideration. We should be 
glad to see this point fairly discussed 
and fully illustrated; and we thereto 
invite the attention of our critical 
readers and correspondents. But two 
of the examples quoted by Mr. S. are 
not appropriate. ‘ I, who am the 
proprietor, have just seen the coach 
set out.”—“ I, the Lord thy God, am 
a jealous God.” Mr. Murray’s rale 
relates only to those cases, wherein, a 
relative is preceded by two nominatives of 
different persons. Now in the former 
sentence, the relative is preceded by 
one nominative only, viz, JZ; and in 
the latter, there is no relative at all: 
so that these examples are not to the 
point. 7 

Page 172. “ Application ieads to 
merit. Leads is an irregular verb 
neuter,” &c. Notso; leads is a transi- 
tive verb. Mr. 8. says in the note, 
“ leads is here neuter, because it ex- 
presses the way which leads.” To us 
this appears no reason atall. Itisa 
transitive verb, because its action al- 
ways passes on to some being or ob- 
ject which is led; and which in the 
above case is men, people, or some 
such word understood. 

Page 173. “ We are never all from 
home. Are is an irregular verb neuter, 
indicative mood, present tense, and 
the third person plural,” &c. Are is 
here not the third person plural, but 
the first person plural. 

““ Home is a common substantive, 
governed by the perfect participle 
gone.” Not so: home is the objective 
case, governed by the preposition/rom. 

“ How amiable are thy tabernacles, 
O Lord of hosts! Thy is a possessive 
pronoun, second person, singular num- 
ber, and genitive case.” 

As the possessive pronouns my, thy, 
&c. undergo no variation on account 
of case or number, we know not that we 
can with propriety assign any case or 
number to them. If they must be al- 
lowed some number, should we not 
call thy plural, when joined to a plural 
substantive, as tabernacles? and if the 
pronoun thy have any case, it certainly 
is not the genitive, as Mr. 8. states, but 
the nominative, agreeing with its sub- 
stantive tabernacles. 

“John or Thomas will be blamed. 
Will be are auxiliaries employed to 
express the future time of the subse- 
quent verb. Blamed is the perfect 
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participle passive, eing with its 
nominative Jehn or Thomas.” 

The proper way of parsing the sen- 
tence would be, we apprehend, thus. 
Will be blamed is a regular transitive 
verb, passive voice, indicative mood, 
first future tense, third person singular, 
agreeing with its nominative case, 
John or Thomas. 

Page 174. “ Let me alone. Let an 
irregular verb active, imperative mood, 
first person and singular number.” 
Let is not the first person, but the se- 
cond person, either singular or plural, 
agreeing with its nominative case, thou 
or ye, understood. 

* Anarcharsis, whose travels I am 
reading. Whose, a pronoun relative, 
third person, singular number, mascu- 
line gender, genitive case, agreeing 
with its antecedent author.” No such 
antecedent is either expressed or un- 
derstood, Whose agrees with its ante- 
cedent Anacharsis in number and per- 
son; but as to its case, it is the pos- 
sessive governed by the following sub- 
stantive travels, according to Mr. S.’s 
15th rule of Syntax. 

Page 175. “ Study your grammar 
daily. Your a personal pronoun, se- 
cond person, singular number, and ge- 
nitive case.” Your is not a personal 
pronoun, but an adjective pronoun; 
(see Mr. S.’s Gram. Pages 44, 45.) and 
ifit have any case at all, it is not the ge- 
nitive, but the objective, agreeing with 
its substantive grammar. 

Mr. Sutcliffe’s observations on the 
structure of sentences and the figures 
of speech, with the examples adduced 
by way of illustration, are interesting 
and instructive: they deserve the at- 
tention of all who are studying the re- 
finements and delicacies of our lan- 

nage. 
. Page 200. “ The dash is employed 
to confer attention to the preceding 
sentences,” &c. 

We think this phraseology to confer 
attention to, unclassical and improper. 
To confer attention on, or to excite at- 
tention to, would be correct. 

Page 205. ‘‘ The distinction be- 
tween accent and quantity, and the 
happy union of the two, are finely pen- 
cilled by an author aboutacentury ago.” 

This language is certainly incorrect. 
The present tense cannot be thus con- 
nected with times perfectly past. Ei- 
ther the verb are pencilled should be 
changed into the past tense were pen- 
cilled ; or some verb in the past tense 





should be supplied, thus; by an author 
(who flourished) about a century ago. 

Page 210. “ The fine taste of the 
reader will vary the quantity of sylla- 
bles, as much as the semi-breve varies 
from the demi-semiquaver, that is, in 
the proportion of one to eight.” One 
would suppose from this that the pro- 
portion of the demi-semiquaver to the 
semibreve is as one to 8; whereas the 
semibreve is equal in time to 32 demi- 
semiquavers, and the proportion be- 
tween them is as 1 to 32. 

Page 225. ‘‘ For my own part, I 
would never trust a man whom I 
thought was capable of giving those 
secret wounds.” &c. This is unques- 
tionably wrong. If the relative here 
be the objective case, the verb was is 
left without any nominative whatever. 
The verb thought has no influence on 
the relative ; for I thought is a sort of 
parenthesis, equivalent to, as I thought ; 
and the relative should be the nomina- 
tive who, governing the verb was. 

Page 243. ‘“‘ Terminative pronouns. 

Our difficulty here is insuperable. 
While we follow the Saxon, which 
beautifully associates with the subse- 
quent relative or verb, we mostly 
leave the people, and deviate from the 
Greek and Latin, as well as the 
French.” 
_ We see no difficulty in the case. It 
is only necessary to remember, that 
neither than nor any other conjunction 
governs any case of a noun or pro- 
noun; and to supply the verb omitted 
in the latter clause, which will shew 
what case ought to be used. Our rule 
here is not, as Mr. S. says, a deviation 
from the Greek and Latin. In such 
phrases as greater than I, more cruel 
than thou, younger than he; if the con- 
junction than be expressed in Greek or 
Latin, the construction is precisely si- 
milar to our own, and the latter noun 
or pronoun is the nominative. But 
when the conjunction than is omitted 
in Greek or Latin, their construction 
resembles the French, and the latter 
noun or pronoun is in one of the ob- 
lique cases. On this and other points, 
Mr. S. seems almost inclined to yield 
to public custom ; but when we consi- 
der that nine-tenths of those who speak 
English, have little or no grammatical 
knowledge of the language, it must be 
allowed that the general practice of 
unlettered people cannot be the stan- 
dard of propriety and accuracy. 

“The warriors who proud Athens 
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possessed,” &e. If it be meant, that 
the warriors possessed Athens, this is 
correct; but if the idea be that Athens 
possessed the warriors, it is palpably 
wrong, for the relative ought to be the 
objective whom, being governed by the 
verb possessed. 

Page 244. ‘“ Why did God create 
those who he knew would be such?” 

“« God (says Mr. 8.) is the nomina- 
tive ; those (sinners) the objective case ; 
to perfect the syntax, the relative 
should be whom.” Not so: the rela- 
tive does not agree with its antecedent 
in case; the case of the latter has no 
influence at all on that of the former. 
The relative in this sentence ought 
most certainly to be who, being nomi- 
native to the verb would be; for the 
parenthetical sentence, he knew, equi- 
valent to as he knew, has no influence 
on the construction of the other words. 

“ I go to court to see acquaintance, 
whom I should not otherwise see.” 
«‘ Both court and acquaintance (says 
Mr. 8.) are in the objective case; 
therefore the relative whom is correct.” 
The case of the relative here is not in 
the least dependent on the words court 
and acquaintanee. It ought to be the 


objective, because it cannot be nomi- 


native to the verb in its own clause 
should see, but is governed by that 
verb. 

““ Let me ask, whom you call the an- 
cients.” Whom is right, not, as Mr. S. 
says, because there is any ellipsis, but 
because it cannot be nominative to the 
verb call, but is governed by it. 

We would here state an important 
principle, of which Mr. S. appears un- 
conscious. The ease of the relative pro- 
nounis always determined bysomeword 
in its own clause or member of a sen- 
tence, and never depends at all on any 
word out of that clause ; and the word 
which determines its case is always 
either a verb, a preposition, a substan- 
tive, or the conjunction than. For this 
conjunction, preceding the relative, 
causes it to be in the objective case; 
and this is the only instance in the lan- 
guage of a conjunction governing any 
case of a noun or pronoun, 

Page 245. “ Potiphar, an officer of 
Pharaoh—Joseph of Arimathea, a dis- 
ciple of Jesus— Bolingbroke employed 
Mallet, another friend of Pope. In 
each of these examples the genitive is 
single,” &e. We conceive there is no 
genitive at all in any of them. An 
_—- substantive preceded by the 

o. 11.—Vo1. I. 





preposition of, assuredly is not the 
genitive case, but the objective. The 
apostrophe and additional s are essen- 
tial to the English genitive. Probably 
the use of the Latin term genitive, in 
preference to the plain English word 
possessive, has led Mr. S. into this mis- 
take ; he having erroneously conclud- 
ed, that because such words would be 
the genitive in Latin, therefore they 
are genitive in English. 

Pages 245, 246. “‘ It must be noted, 
that all auxiliaries, whether of the in- 
dicative, of the potential, or of the sub- 
junctive mood, govern the third person 
singular of the verb in the plural num- 
ber; as he loves makes with the auxi- 
liary he does love, he will or shall love ; 
in the potential mood, he may or can 
love ; in the subjunctive, he would, could, 
or should love.” 

Weare sorry that we have again to 
combat this nonsensical sentiment. On 
the authority of all the grammarians, 
and of Mr. S. himself, we deny that 
the verb Jove in such phrases as he 
does love, he may love, if he love, &e. is 
plural. As well might we be told; 
that the pronoun he is plural. All that 
Mr. S. wishes to teach would, we ap- 
prehend, be implied in saying that con- 
ditional conjunctions govern the sub- 
junctive mood, or require the following 
verb to bein the subjunctive, not the in- 
dicate mood. 

Page 249. ‘* It seems uncouth, I 
do not say improper, when we hear a 
man say, Il am away from Ireland these 
three months.” Such language is cer- 
tainly not only uncouth, but improper. 
The verb ought unquestionably to be 
the perfect tense, have been. 

Several other things we have noticed 
in Mr. Sutcliffie’s Grammar, which we 
can neither recommend nor approve. 
In some places, his style is inelegant 
and unclassical; in others, it is inac- 
curate and ungrammatical. This we 
cannot but deem inexcusable in an 
Elementary work on English Gram- 
mar. Atthe same time, we are happy 
to acknowledge that there are some 
parts which we have perused with 
pleasure, and which may be of consi- 
derable service to English pupils and 
students. But we forbear to enlarge ; 
and shall now leave our readers at per- 
fect liberty to form their own opinion, 
as to the aggregate merits and defects 
of the work. 

P. B, 


Ww 
Coenen , October, 1819, 
3 
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Review—-Elegant Selections in Verse ; 
from the works of Scott, Byron, 
Southey, and other popular oets, 
chiefly of the present age. By David 
Grant. . vit. 95. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
bound. Olwer and Boyd, Edinburgh, 
1818. 


Tne task of a compiler is not a very 
inviting one, and for a creditable ac- 
complishment of it, we believe a de- 
gree of ability, by no means univer- 
sally enjoyed, and not very generally 
supposed to be necessary, is requisite. 
It possesses few charms to the man 
who is ambitious of literary distinc- 
tion, and to him who is desirous of the 
favours of fortune, itis “‘ stale, flat, and 
unprofitable.” We are not, therefore, 
surprised that few men of talents or 
taste, should be induced to enlist in 
the service, seeing the one or the other 
of these objects is the polar star of all 
literary exertion ; and we are the more 
disposed to express our unqualified 
approbation of those compilations 
which bear the impress of good taste, 
and good intention. 

For these reasons, we deem the Se- 
lection before us, fully entitled to our 
warm commendation. A short extract 
from the Advertisement, will serve to 
explain the object of the publication : 

‘“‘ Though the primary design of the 
volume was for the use of schools, the 
compilertrusts, thatthe variety, beauty, 
and singular sublimity of the pieces, 
will recommend it to the admirers of 
poetical compositions.” 

We think, that in the attainment of 
both these objects, Mr. Grant has been 
eminently successful. Most of the 
pieces contain delineations of the ob- 
jects of Nature; most happily em- 
ployed for the purpose of inculcating 
moral lessons on the mind; and all of 
them are distinguished by a purity and 
elevation of sentiment, a harmony, 
force, and felicity of expression, which 
should be the inseparable accompani- 
ment of books designed for the benefit 
of youth. The extracts cannot fail to 
gratify even those who may have seen 
the originals. They are not of that 
description of which the spirit evapo- 
rates on the first perusal; on the con- 
trary, the beauties become more per- 
ceptible, and the gratification more 
exquisite, as we acquire a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with them. Seve- 
ral of them we have never seen before, 
and we presume they are original. 








We could easily support the favour- 
able opinion which we have expressed 
of this small work, by extracting at 
random any of the pieces ; but, as the 
price is exceedingly moderate, we 
refer our readers, and teachers in ge- 
neral, to the Book itself, to be con- 
vinced of its justice. 


ee 
Review:—A Practical scan ome con- 
taining concise yet comprehensive 
schemes of the most necessary subjects, 

Divine, Moral, and Literary. ByW. 

Sleigh. pp. 295. Octavo, Boards, 

price 7s. Blanchard and Riehard- 

son, London, 1817. 

In this work, which is professedly a 
compilation, the writer presumes to 
lay but little claim to those honours, 
which arise from that originality of 
thought and expression, on which most 
authors found their title to literary pre- 
eminence. He tells us, that “ in this 
business, he has availed himself of the 
labours of Beddome, Beveridge, Bi- 
field, Charron, Clark, Fisher, Flavel, 
Gouge, Hooton, Taylor, and others ; so 
that he has often, little other claim to 
merit, than that which arises from se- 
lection and arrangement.” 

To the derivation of words, and their 
varied and primitive meaning, Mr. S. 
has paid no attention; his aim being 
to ascertain their distinct bearings on 
the various doctrines of the Bible, and 
on those branches of ethics, which 
have an immediate connection with the 
moral conduct and character of man- 
kind. 

To a superficial observer, who curso- 
rily glances over its pages, this trea- 
tise appears to be a dictionary of 
words and doctrines found only in the 
inspired volume. But on a nearer in- 
spection, many terms occur, which the 
sacred writers have not incorporated 
in their language. They are, however, 
such as invariably communicate ideas, 
on some important topics with which 
the doctrines of the Gospel are inti- 
mately connected ; and in their expli- 
cation, this association is invariably 
kept in view. As a specimen of the 
author’s manner in this department of 
theological philology, we give the fol- 
lowing article : 

** DUEL, a battle or engagement 
between two persons, ordinarily fought 
by choice with sword and pistol, upon 
account of some real or imaginary af- 
front. Of all the vices which disgrace 
our age and nation, that of duelling is 
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one of the most ridiculous, absurd, and 
criminal ; ridiculous, as it is a com- 
pliance with a custom that would plead 
fashion in violation of the laws of our 
country; absurd, as it produces no 
test by which to determine on the 
merit of the point in dispute, for the 
aggrieved is equally liable to fall with 
the aggressor; and criminal, (criminal 
in the highest degree,) as it arises from 

re-determined murder on each side. 

t no man so far disclaim his reason, 
as to rush upon a deed which every 
law, civil and sacred, condemns, which 
can admit of no justification, which 
must either involve his soul in the hor- 
rid guilt of murder, subject him to 
exile or imprisonment, to wander like 
the first shedder of human blood a 
wretched fugitive over the earth, or to 
incur an ignominious death from the 
impartial sentence of the law, or more 
fatal still, must dismiss him into the 
tremendous presence of an eternal 
Judge, under the immediate guilt of 
transgressing one of the strongest 
commands, and for ever precluded 
from the possibility of repentance.” 

Of such words as occur in the sa- 
cred writings, the author gives the 
various senses in which they are used, 
referring to the particular passages 
both in the Old Testament and in the 
New, where they are found to occur. 
Nor are his observations exclusively 
confined to these simple facts. Hav- 
ing fairly stated them, he proceeds to 
notice the inferences that may be 
drawn from the propositions which 
they contain; and adverts to the con- 
sequences which must ensue, from the 
adoption of principles which lead 
either to virtue or vice. On many oc- 
casions the work assumes the form of 
a practical commentary on words of 
significant import ; sometimes uniting 
them together in an expression, which 
embodies some momentous- doctrine, 
that has a commanding influence on 
the heart and life. In this department 
also, we give the following article as a 
specimen. 

* DIVINITY OF CHRIST, means 
his being the most high God. It may 
be proved, first, by the testimony of 
scripture, Isaiah ix. 6, Johni. 1, Rom. 
ix. 5, 1 Tim. iii. 16, 1 John v. 20; se- 
condly, by the divine attributes as- 
cribed to him, as eternity, Isaiah ix. 5, 
John i. 1, Heb. ix. 14, omnipotence, 
John iii. 31, Phil. iv. 13 ; omniscience, 
John xxi. 17, Heb. iv. 13, Rey. ii. 23 ; 





omnipresence, Mat. viii. 20; thirdly, 
by the divine names given to him, as 
the name of Jehovah, Is. xlv. 24, 25, 
Jer. xxiii.6; El and Eloim, Psalm 
xlv. 6, 7, Isaiah ix. 5; Adonai, Dan. 
ix. 17, Exod. iv. 10, Judges vi. 13 ; 
God, John i. 1, Rom. ix. 5, 1 John 
v. 18; fourthly, by the divine opera- 
tions attributed to him, as creation, 
John i. 3, 10, Col. i. 3, 16, Heb. i. 2, 
10; the preservation and government 
of it, John v. 17, Heb. i. 3, Col. i. 17 ; 
the power of miracles, John x. 25 ; for- 
giveness of sins, Mat. ix. 6; sanctifi- 
cation, 1 Cor. iv. 38; fifthly, by the in- 
stances of divine worship paid to him, 
Acts vii. 59, 60, 2 Cor. xii. 7—10, 1 
Thess. iii. 11I—13, 2 Cor. xiii. 14; 
sixthly, by his behaviour towards those 
who honour him, as commending their 
faith, Matt. viii. 8, 10 ; approving their 
requests, Mark ix. 24, Luke xvii. 5; 
seventhly, by the patient suffering of 
his saints, Rey. xii. 11; eighthly, by 
the conquests the gospel hath made 
in the world, 1 Tim. iii. 16, and that 
not by any human power, Zech. iv. 6; 
ninthly, by the absurdities into which 
its most able opposers have been 
drawn, as labouring principally to in- 
validate those texts which seem most 
explicit on the subject, and setting 
aside some passages as no parts of re- 
velation. There was a necessity that 
Christ should be God, for these rea- 
sons; first, that he might give full 
merit to the obedience and sufferings 
of his manhood, for a mere creature 
cannot merit of the Creator ; secondly, 
tha the might give his Spirit to believ- 
ers to sanctify them, for none but God 
could send him; thirdly, that he might 
be able to overcome the sharpness of 
death to which he was to submit; 
fourthly, that he might raise us up 
from the dead at the last and great 
day ; fifthly, that he might be a pro- 
tector of his people for ever. The con- 
sequences of the denial of this doc- 
trine are awful; first, it tends to pro- 
duce as its native fruit, the greatest in- 
difference both to principle and prac- 
tice ; secondly, it contradicts the testi- 
mony of the faithful and true witness, 
and is a virtual rejection of it; thirdly, 
it leaves the soul in all its guilt, ex- 
posed to all the horrors of the second 
death. Let the doctrine work in us, 
first, a great esteem of his sufferings, 
Acts xx. 28; secondly, the celebra- 
tion of his praises, Rom. ix. 5; thirdly, 
the adoration of his person, Heb. i. 4; 
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fourthly, faith in his merits, John i. 9; 
and fifthly, ready obedience to his 
voice, Actsi. 13, Heb. ii. 2.” 

On the practical tendency of this 
work, but one opinion can be enter- 
tained. It seems calcylated to be 
useful to all those who have neither 
time nor opportunity to consult more 
voluminous writings, without perplex- 
ing their minds with speculative theo- 
ries, or embarrassing them with the 
subtleties of metaphysical disquisi- 
tions. To the humble Christian, whose 
principal aim is to have his heart re- 
novated, and his life. reformed, this 
work may be strongly recommended. 
For the propositions that are ad- 
vanced, plain and satisfactory reasons 
are generally assigned. Both virtuous 
and vicious practices are traced to 
their respective causes, and these are 
accompanied with such warnings, cau- 
tions, and admonitions, as the occasion 
seems to dictate. It is what its title 
expresses, “‘ A Practical Dictionary,” 
in which both virtue and vice appear 
without any artificial covering; the 
former displaying the native simplicity 
of its charms, in language that is un- 
adorned, and the latter its deformity, 
in such a manner, as to become de- 
testable without exaggeration. 


—> <> -——- 
DISSERTATION ON GEOLOGY. 
[Concluded from col. 918.] 


Objection VI11.—It has been always 
considered, that the earth itself bears 
witness to the Mosaic account of the 
deluge; and that the various petrefac- 
tions are proofs of its authenticity. 
But your system annihilates these evi- 
dences. You tellus, that these shells, 
and these bones, were all desposited 
before the creation of man. 

Answer.—This is certainly what I 
have asserted, and what I will main- 
tain. I maintain that there is no ap- 
penrance in nature, no geological fact 
whatever, that illustrates the Mosaic 
deluge ; that throws the smallest light 
upon it, or has any connection with it. 
But do I hereby destroy its evidence? 
By no means. It rests on the surest 
foundation ; the authority of the Bible. 
Were the Bible even uninspired, it 
would still rest, like other events, on 
the authority of History, and the tra- 
ditions of various nations. But I 
again aver, that Geology can say no- 
thing in this matter. 

Some writers have supposed, that 





the shells which have been found in 
high mountains, are unquestionable 
proofs of the deluge. They were ig- 
norant however of an important fact. 
The lofty, primitive mountains, con- 
tain no o ic remains whatever. It 
is manifest, that the deluge, which de- 
posited shells in some high moun- 
tains, would have deposited them in 
all the rest, if it had risen above 
them all. But even, if the shells 
which are found in some moun- 
tains, were discoverable in all the 
mountains in the world, you would 
gain nothing by it. You could never 
bribe these shells, to give their testi- 
mony to a flood which they never saw. 
If you could bribe them, the impos- 
ture would be detected. They were 
quite superannuated, when the last 
deluge happened. The fishes, then in- 
habiting the seas, were undoubtedly 
the same, as those which exist at pre- 
sent. But these shells are always of 
a different species, and generally of a 
different genus, from any shells which 
are in existence now.* 

Other writers have imagined, that 
when the bone of an elephant was 
found in a northern country; it was 
almost the same thing, as if the word 
deluge had been inscribed upon it. 
‘“* Aye; this was brought hither from 
Asia, by the gencral deluge.” There 
are, however, fourcircumstances, which 
evince, that the fossil elephants were 
never brought on so long a voyage. 
1. From some remains which have 
been found, it appears, that they were 
not formed for a hot climate. 2. It is 
manifest, from the state and condition 
of their bones, that the inundation 





* Mrs, Mawe, the wife of the celebrated 
Traveller and Mineralogist, informs me, that 
she has compared a shell of the strombus kind, 
lately found at New South Wales, with a fossil 
shell which was imbedded in Hordwell Cliffs, 
Hampshire ; and she has ascertained, that the 
two shells are of the very same species. This 
fact is curious, and we may with confidence 
admit it ; inasmuch as it rests on the authority 
of a lady, who possesses so extensive and ac- 
curate a knowledge, both of mineralogy and 
conchology. Two or three other cases have 
occurred, wherein a species, whose remains 
were preserved in a fossil state, has been dis- 
covered inhabiting our seas. But what are 
two or three, or even half a dozen such in- 
stances, when compared with the immense 
multitude of genera and species of fishes, and 

era and species of quadrupeds, which are 
now utterly unknown, and appear to be totally 
extinct ? 
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which destroyed them, did not trans- 
port them to, but overwhelmed them 
in the countries where these bones are 
now preserved. 3. Along with the 
fossil elephants, there has been found 
an animal of the didelphis kind. 
Now, the only species of this genas, 
which is known to exist in any part 
of the world, is in North America. 
4. The fossil elephants are decidedly 
of a different species, from either the 
Indian, or the African elephant. These 
are ascertained facts: they have been 
ascertained by Cuvier himself. You 
see then, that neither the shells depo- 
sited in high mountains, nor the ele- 
phants buried in northern countries, 
can give the least account of the flood 
of Moses. 

Professor Jameson has an extraor- 
dinary passage, in his preface to the 
translation of Cuvier’s Essay. He 
tells us, that “‘ the deluge is confirmed 
by acareful study of the appearances 
on or near the earth’s surface.” In the 
name of all that is strange and won- 
derful, what does the Professor mean? 
What are the appearances which con- 
firm the Mosaic deluge? Which of 
the rocky strata, or which of the allu- 
vial beds, were deposited by it? In 
his account of Cuvier’s discoveries, 
Jameson informs us, that the flood 
which destroyed the elephants, was 
most probably the last, or one of the 
last. Now, it is certain, that the de- 
luge described by Moses was the last 
general deluge which ever took place 
on our globe. It was therefore, either 
that flood, which overwhelmed the ele- 
phants, or a subsequent one. But it 
could not have been the former, for 
three reasons. 1. Moses assures us 
that Noah’s flood was universal, and 
that ali the high hills were covered. 
Jameson, on the contrary, informs us 
that this flood was not universal; that 
it did not extend to the high moun- 
tains ; no, not even to the high valleys. 
2. It is undeniable, that the animals 
which existed in the time of Noah, 


were of the very same kind as those | 4 


which live at present. But almost all 
of the quadrupeds which are found 
along with the fossil elephants, are of 
different species from any of whose 
existence we have any knowledge. 
Very few of them resemble those 
which now inhabit the earth ; and it is 
a matter of doubt, whether these few 
be exactly the same, or not. 3. The 
universal deluge, which Moscs has re- 





corded, destroyed the whole human 
race, eight persons only excepted. If, 
then, the alluvial soil which contains 
the elephants, had been deposited by 
the Mosaic deluge, we should have 
found, at least a few human bones, in 
common with the bones of beasts. 
But I have already stated, that not a 
single human bone has yet been dis- 
covered, either in this alluvial soil, or 
in any other alluvial bed, or in any of 
the rocky strata. It follows, that as 
the flood of Moses, could not possibly 
have been that which annihilated this 
race of elephants, it must have been a 
subsequent inundation. But we find 
no traces of any deluge which was 
subsequent. If we even perceived the 
vestiges of one which corresponded in 
every other particular, the question 
would still recur, ‘‘ Where are the 
bones of the human race?” No reason 
can be assigned, why they should have 
perished sooner than the bones of qua- 
drupeds. They are composed of the 
same materials as the bones of beasts ; 
and their being smaller than some of 
the petrified bones, cannot be admit- 
ted as the reason of their perishing ; 
for they are also much larger than 
some of the bones which have been 
preserved. I think, I have now sufli- 
ciently established the position, that 
no appearance in nature, can be re- 
ferred to that deluge, which the sacred 
historian has recorded. Some Divines 
have believed, that the entire crust of 
the earth was dissolved by the flood ; 
and that the particles of earth, and the 
water were mixed up, till they were 
brought to a consistence something 
like that of GOOSEBERRY-FOOL, or 
STIR-ABOUT.* Furthermore, they have 


* Iam assured by men, who are eminent! 
skilled in chemistry and mathematics, ti at al 
the waters of the great deep, united to all the 
waters in the atmosphere, could never produce 
such an effect. But granting, that the whole of 
this terrene fabric had been so dissolved, it is 
manifest, that the waters must have been in a 
state of the greatest agitation. Two conse- 
uences, amonyst many others, would therefore 
indisputably tollow.—Firstly ,the remai:s of ma- 
rine and land animals, would be promiscuously 
blended. Secondly, these remains would be 
mixed and jumbled together, in the utmost 
confusion.. Now it happens, unluckily for the 
enemies of science, firstly, that the greater 
part of the strata contains the shells and the 
bones of fishes, but not a single bone of any 
quadruped ; and secondly, that these shells 
and bones are ly arranged with the 
greatest regularity. The followwg case must, 
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believed, that when the waters retired, 
and the terrene particles subsided, the 
various strata of the earth were formed. 
Assuredly, every man of science in Eu- 
rope would agree with me, that all this, 
without an express miracle, was abso- 
lutely impossible. But whether it 
was possible or not, we have seen that 
it was not the case. We have seen, 
that these strata were deposited at dif- 
ferent times ; and that some thousand, 
perhaps several thousand years elapsed, 
from the formation of the first primi- 
tive rock, to that of the last alluvial 
soil. 

There is, however, a passage in 
Bishop Watson’s Letters to Gibbon, 
from which an argument has been 
drawn against this extended period of 
the world’s duration. It seems, that 
an author of the name of Recupero, 
had been employed in writing an his- 
tory of Mount 4itna. He fancied 
that when the soil had been over- 
whelmed, and covered by a bed of 
lava, it would require two thousand 
years before the lava could be covered 
with a good vegetable soil. He there- 
fore concluded, that as there had been 
sO many successive eruptions of the 
mountain, the earth must have a much 
greater antiquity than is usually as- 
cribed to it. In answer to this, the 
Bishop brought forward an instance, 
from a place near Mount Vesuvius. 
In this place several successive erup- 
tions had formed beds of similar ma- 
terials; they had been successively 
covered by good vegetable coating ; 
and all this had positively happened 
in less than 1700 years. Now the ex- 
position of this fact, was a complete 
refutation of Recupero. It completely 
refuted his argument, which was found- 
ed on the time supposed necessary to 
cover a bed of lava with a proper soil. 
But it has nothing whatever to do with 
the question of the world’s antiquity. 
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Geologists do not say, that the vege- 
table soil which covers, or has covered 
any of the rocky strata, must have re- 
quired a long period of time, but that 
the strata themselves, must have requir- 
ed a long time for their formation. 
Now, there is no analogy between the 
strata of the earth, and the soil upon 
beds of lava; or between the strata of 
the earth, and beds of lava. Many of 
them were formed by very different pro- 
cesses, and must have needed very 
different periods of time, for their de- 
position. 

Objection TX.—You have asserted 
more than once, that although the 
earth contains the petrified bones of so 
many animals; there is no instance of 
a single fossil human bone having been 
discovered. Does not this circum- 
stance afford an argument against the 
occurrence of that flood, which Moses 
has recorded? If all the other deluges 
were the means of petrifying the bones 
of land animals, as well as the shells 
of fishes ; how happened it, that the_ 
bones of mien and of the contempo- 
raneous animals were not mineralized? 

Answer.—This is indeed a most im- 
portant and interesting question. But 
it is a question on which I have found 
myself incompetent to decide. For 
many weeks it had been to me a sub- 
ject of meditation ; and many an hy- 
potheses I had formed, which at first 
appeared unobjectionable, but which 
I afterwards discovered was vain and 
visionary. I well knew, that the theo- 
logical world was rich in erudite and 
pious commentaries ; but I knew also, 
that here it was not probable they 
would impart the smallest light. At, 
length I resolved to apply to a very 
eminent Mineralogist, being well con- 
vinced, that on a question of this 
kind, his opinion would be more va- 
luable, than that of all the Divines 
in Christendom. I therefore wrote to 





wee 





I think, convince the most superficial thinker, 
that the various strata could not heve origin- 
ated from one universal deluge, or from any 
one general cause. We sometimes find a stra- 
tum, the organic remains of which, are dis- 

sed with as much symmetry and order, as 
if they were arranged in the cabinet of a na- 
turalist. In the stratum above this, the or- 
ganic remains are mixed in indiscriminate 
confusion. In the stratum above «this last, 
they are arranged with ihe most perfect order 
and regularity. Now, it is clear, that the se- 
cond of these strata was produced by a sudden 
and violent inundation ; but it is equally clear, 





that the first and third were gently deposited 


by a tranquil ocean. Lastly, when we con- 
sider what stupendous masses of stone have 
been deposited, without breaking, or even at- 
tenuating the most minute and delicate shells ; 
we must feel convinced, that the process occu- 
pied an immense period of time. Mr. Bake- 
well seems to think,-that at least a hundred 
thousand years were requisite, to bring the 
earth from its chaotic state to its present 
condition ; and I have been informed by one 
of the first mineralogists in this country, that 
it must have required a much longer period 
to produce and perfect a ruby. 
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him, requesting that he would peruse 
with attention the account of Moses, 
and then give me a solution of the diffi- 
culty. The very day after he received 
my letter, he sent me a long one in re- 
turn, which I shall feel great pleasure 
in presenting to my readers. I think 
it proper to state, that as he gave me 
permission to retrench it, I have omit- 
ted one passage, but it is a very short 
one. 

Copy of a Letter from Mr. 

to H. S. Boyd. 

“« T have read with attention Moses’s 
account of the deluge, and tried to 
suppose that it was the first time I 
had heard or read of such a circum- 
stance. There is nothing in the ac- 
count to make one think, that any of 
those great disturbances or disloca- 
tions of the strata near the earth’s sur- 
face, happened at that time ; for though 
the ‘ fountains of the great deep” are 
said “ to have been broken up,” I 
think the expression is not literal, but 
metaphorical ; 1. “‘ The windows of hea- 
ven were opened, and it rained forty 
days and nights,” which it need not 
have done, as there was water enough 
in the sea to cover the highest moun- 
tains, if such a breaking up of the 
earth’s crust had happened. 2. Such a 
revolution must have destroyed the 
trees, plants, &c. which was evidently 
not the case ; otherwise the dove could 
not have brought an olive leaf to the 
ark. I am not to examine how an 
olive-tree could retain its leaves, after 
being six months under water; we 
are to believe this to be the fact; and 
being such, we may suppose that the 
flood was as quiet an accumulation of 
water as was necessary to effect its 
purpose. In this case, the living crea- 
tures would perish on the earth’s sur- 
face, or only be carried to a small 
depth by the mud, gravel, &c. that 
would be washed from the hills, and, 
to a certain small depth, fill up the val- 
leys. There are innumerable instances 
of such alluvial deposits, as might 
have happened during the above quiet 
retreat of such a flood. When we 
consider the highly figurative and hy- 
perbolical language of all the eastern 
nations, we may without impiety doubt 
whether in the first 2000 years after the 
creation, (notwithstanding the long 
lives of the Antediluvians,) the earth 
was fully peopled; as the expressions 
** the whole earth,” “ all nations,” &c. 
in most places, mean only those parts, 


’ 





as nations best known, (and this is 
allowed by all commentators,) Ame- 
rica, for instance, and the remote parts 
of Europe, and even the frozen regions 
in the north of Asia, the continent 
where man first had his existence. I 
say it does not appear impious to be- 
lieve, that only the most fertile and 
habitable parts of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe, were peopled, and that there 
only we are to look for marks or proofs, 
of early population. Again, as man- 
kind, or at least the greater part, were 
either hunters or shepherds, they must 
have occupied the plains and valleys, 
or at least not the mountainous parts 
of the earth. In this case, a flood 
coming on so suddenly, must have 
overwhelmed and destroyed them, 
with the greater part of their flocks, 
&e. Their bones then would be ex- 
posed to the action of those agents 
which are necessary to decompose 
them. But if we doubt whether many 
of them may not have escaped this 
process of nature, we must look for 
them in the alluvies of those countries, 
which are universally believed to have 
been first fully peopled. Geology is 
yet in its infancy. We know but little 
of the contents of the most recent strata, 
in the immediate vicinity of the resi- 
dences of the greatest Geologists, in 
the neighbourhood of the most popu- 
lous cities, and in the almost only part 
of the earth, (Europe,) where Geology 
or Mineralogy has been heard of as a 
science ; and we are absolutely igno- 
rant what organized bodies are con- 
tained in such recent strata, or in the 
alluvies of those parts of the earth, 
which first gave birth to, and were for 
two thousand years the principal place 
of residence to the human race. Who 
can say, that if search be made in such 
plains, human bones might not be 
found? Bones of various quadrupeds. 
are occasionally found in such alluvial 
matter, at a small depth under the 
surface, and though not properly ina 
state of petrefaction, are yet in many 
instances in perfect preservation ; and 
I believe it is allowed by all philoso- 
phers, that these bones may have been 
deposited, at a period at least as far 
back as the time of the deluge.” + 


+ I regret, that the author of the above 
letter, being actuated by an unreasonable mo- 
desty, will not permit me to affix his name to 
it. His name, if published, would reflect ho- 
nour on my work, for he is a man as eminent 
in the world of Art, as in the world of Science . 
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He who has read my Essay with at- 
tention, will be able to estimate the 
value of the above remarks. He must 
be convinced, from all the facts which 
I have stated, that not one of the phx- 
nomena of nature can be referred unto 
that deluge, which destroyed both man 
and beast. If then, Divines will ob- 
stinately maintain, that such a flood as 
Moses has described, must have broken 
up the crust of the earth, and have de- 
posited its various strata, the conclu- 
sion is inevitable. The plain inference 
is, that such a flood never happened. 
But if we admit with this gentleman, 
that such a deluge would have produc- 
edonly a faint and transient impression, 
the absence of all physical proofs can 
be no reason for our rejecting it. The 
world of science, and of art, has been 
for many years under considerable 
obligations to the author of the letter ; 
but in the present instance, he must 
be considered as a benefactor to the 
Christian public. He has accounted 
in two different ways, for what ap- 
pears at first sight an uncommon diffi- 
. culty ; and I conceive, that either of 
them is sufficient to remove it. 

When I ventured to combat an as- 
sertion of so great a man as Jameson, 
I said, that the absence of fossil hu- 
man bones, was a proof that the de- 
luge which overwhelmed the elephants, 
could not have been that of Moses. I 
perceive that an argument, drawn from 
the reasoning of my friend, may be 
brought against me. It may be answer- 
ed, that at the time of the deluge, the 
human race existed only in a confned 
region ofthe earth. This argument will 
avail little. For, although the descend- 
ants of Adam may have been confined 
to one particular spot, the various ani- 
mals could not have been so circum- 
scribed. The animals which are 
adapted to northern climates, never 
existed in the torrid zone. It is there- 
fore certain, that the land animals 
which at present live in Europe and 
America, must in general have inha- 
bited them at the period of the flood. 
Now, of all the quadrupeds which are 
found with the elephants, the rhino- 
ceroses, the tapirs, the mastodons, &c. 
there is not one which is of the same 
species as those of the present day. 
There are a few which are doubtful; but 
since they are doubtful, they must be 
left entirely out of the argument. In 
the very newest alluvial beds, we find 
the bones of a fewruminating animals, 

- 





which are of the same species as those 
which exist at present. But Jameson 
has told us, on the authority of Cuvier, 
that these bones appear not to have 
been deposited by an inundation; but 
to have sunk quietly and gradually 
into alluvial matter.—We are hence 
assured of two facts. 1. That the flood 
which destroyed the elephants, was 
not the flood of Moses. 2. That it was 
the last which left behind it any abso- 
lute proofs of its occurrence. The 
author of the above letter, indeed has 
intimated, that the bones found in such 
alluvial matter, may have been depo- 
sited by the deluge, but he has not 
stated that it is probable; he has only 
intimated the possibility. 

I have now, according to my mea- 
sure of ability, performed the task 
which I had undertaken. If unsuc- 
cessfully, to me be attributed the blame, 
for I have derived no assistance from 
any human being, except in that one 
instance which I have recorded. But 
if I have succeeded, let the praise and 
the glory be ascribed to Him, to whom 
alone all praise belongeth. Yet, 
though I would not seek for human 
praise, and human admiration, I can- 
not be indifferent to the good opinion 
of my fellow-mortals ; and I trust, that 
I have secured the respect both of the 
Christian and of the infidel. The in- 
fidel will observe, that I have shrunk 
from no inquiry ; that I have concealed 
no truth; and that I have neither de- 
nied, nor perverted any geological dis- 
covery. The Christian will perceive, 
that while I walk hand in hand with 
the unbeliever as to his facts, I am not 
misled by the error of his deductions. 
I acknowledge that my situation has 
been somewhat perilous. My soul had 
embarked on an oeean which it had 
never traversed; wafted by the gales 
of science, in search of the treasures 
of philosophy. But it beheld the 
wreck of many a hapless spirit. It 
beheld, and looked for its security to 
the Captain of Salvation. Yes, I was 
led to the brink of a precipice, but I 
trembied at the abyss below, and clung 
more firmly to the rock I stood on. 

Let others trace out blemishes on 
the face of beauty, and seek for dark- 
ness in the midst of light. Let others 
array their minds in the specious garb 
of the subtlest metaphysics, that they 
may confound those things which are 
ineomprehensible; with those which 
are contradictory. Let others, upborne 
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on the wings of that science which 
they dishonour, urge through the im- 
mensity of space their way ; and though 
astonished at the magnificence of the 
orbs which blaze around them, tell 
those unnumbered suns and systems, 
that they shine with an unoriginated 
splendour. Let others descend into 
the strata ofthe earth, that they may 
find an argument to orpere the scrip- 
ture; that they may call up the bones 
of the dead, to bear witness against 
the God of the living. ? 

Be it mine, with the step of diffi- 
dence, to tread this hallowed, this mys- 
terious ground. Be it mine, where 
demonstrations of the trath occur, to 
greet them with a holy rapture; and 
where difficulties arise, to believe that 
they shall be done away. Be it mine 
to meditate the Apostolic saying, 
“We sec, as in a glass, darkly ;” to 
solace my heart with the comfort of 
that gracious promise, “‘ What thou 
Knowest not now, thou shalt know 
hereafter ;” and to lay my wearied 
head on the pillow of that heavenly 
declaration, “‘ Lo, I am with you al- 
ways!” p28 i 

But who is he, that is with us al- 
ways? Whois this celestial guardian ? 
{t is Christ! Then may we dismiss 
our inquictudes and fears; for our de- 
fence is Christ, and Christ is God, 
and God is every where! 


a: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, ; 

In the Essay on Geology, which you 
have done me the honour of insert- 
ing in your respected Miscellany ; 
I have laboured to convince the 
reader, that the geological pheeno-| 
mena cannot be referred to the flood 
of Noah. Yet, as it is difficult to the 
human mind, to get rid of any ‘preju- 
dices, but especially of those which 
are imbibed in early childhood, and 
are strengthened by continual reading, 
converse, and education ; I shall en- 
deavour by additional arguments to 
establish my position. Three more 
reasons have presented themselves to 
my mind. I proceed to state them, as 
briefly as my habits of thinking, and 
expressing my thoughts, will permit. 

Firstly.-—During the period of the 
flood’s continuance on the earth, the 








ark of Noah was calmly and securely 
borne on the bosom of the waters. But 
No. 11.—Vot. I. 


if the crust of the earth had been 
broken up, and if the globe itself had 
been dissolved, the waters must have. 
been tremendously agitated. How, 
on such a sea, could the ark have lived ? 
You must not tell me that it was mira- 
culously preserved. _ God, if he had 
pleased, could have preserved both 
man and beast without any ark at all. 
The very circumstance of his com- 
manding Noah to construct an ark, 
and of his giving such minute direc- 
tions, evinces, that it was his holy 
pleasure to make use of secondary 
causes, 

Secondly.—It is a remarkable fact, 
that there are some fishes, whose or- 
ganic remains are not generally dis- 
persed through the various strata, but 
are confined to two or three ;, and 
there are some, whose remains are 
confined to one stratum only. Itisa 
positive fact, that Geologists some- 
times meet with a stratum containing 
shells, which are not to be found in 
any of the inferior, or in any of the 
superior strata. Is it possible to re- 
concile this, with the notions which 
are usually entertained ? 

Thirdly.—The organicremains whieh 
are found at the very lowest depths, 
are chiefly the remains of zoophites ; 
that is, of those beings which connect 
the animal with the vegetable king- 
dom. If we ascend a little, we come 
to the remains of moluscz, and testa- 
ceous shell-fish; that is, fish of the 
most imperfect kind. Continuing our 
ascent, we find the remains of crusta- 
ceous shell-fish also ; but these fish are 
totally unlike any which now exist. 
They are of different genera. Ap- 
proaching nearer to the earth’s sur- 
face, we discover shells which are of 
the same genus as some of those which 
exist at present; but the species is 
always different. The newer the 
strata, the more do the shells approxi- 
mate to those of the present day; and 
in the most recent of the alluvial soils, 
the shells appear to be precisely the 
same. 

The same thing holds good, with re- 
spect to land animals. The lowest of 
the alluvial beds contain the remains 
of beasts, whose genera are now utterly 
unknown. In beds nearer the surface 
of the earth, we find the bones of qua- 
drupeds, whose genera are the same 
as those of our own times; but the 
species.are different. In the upper- 
most of all, we find bones exactly re- 
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sembling the bones of those animals 
which exist at present. These last, 
however, are not petrified, and as I. 
have elsewhere observed, do not ap- 
pear to have been deposited by an in- 
undation. 

The same circumstance which pre- 
vails with regard to the remains of 
animals, prevails aiso with respect to 
the remains of vegetables. the 
lowest transition rocks, we find the 
petrified reniains of marine plants; but 
they are totally unlike any with which 
we are now acquainted. Their very 
genera are different. In some of the 
fleetz rocks, and in the older alluvial 
beds, we discover the petrified remains 
of land plants ; but they are different 
from those which at present decorate 
the earth. 

And now, can there be any one so 
marvellously obstinate, so amazing] 
obtuse, as not to admit the truth whi 
these facts announce? Is it not writ- 
ten as clearly as with a sun-beam? Is 
it not proclaimed as loudly as with 
the trumpet’s voice? Surely we are 
here instructed, that the work of crea- 
tion was ual and progressive ; 
that animal existence was brought by 
slow degrees unto perfection ; and that 
innumerable races of fishes and qua- 
drupeds, were successively created, 
and successively extinguished, until 
the earth and the ocean brought forth 
their present inhabitants, and God, 
with his own Image, crowned the sum- 
mit of his temple. 

The learned Dr. Adam Clarke, one 
day discoursing on the doctrine of the 
Atonement, wisely obseryed, that the 
Deity never makes an unnecessary 
display of his power, but accomplishes 
the greatest purposes by the least pos- 
sible means. € may now perceive, 

at God thus acted in the case of the 
deluge. What was its object? To de- 
stroy man and beast. This was its 
design; and we now see, that the wa- 
ters calmly and unobtrusively perform- 
ed their office, and that the sole memo- 
rials of their operation are the record 
of Scripture, and the histories and the 
traditions of heathen nations. 

Before I close this letter, I feel it 
incumbent on me to state, that ina 
subsequent edition of Cuvier’s Essay, 
Jameson has omitted the Preface, on 
which I have animadverted. 

Iam Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 





Dec. 5, 1819. H. 8S. Boyp. 


ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
JANUARY, 1820. 


London, Dec. 1st, 1819. 
Mr. Epitok, 
HAvine had the pleasure of seeing 
my communication in your Magazine, 
Thave sent the following, if approved 
of, for insertion. 

Yours, &c. An OBSERVER. 
Tue Sun enters Aquarius on the 2st, 
at twenty-eight minutes past one in 
the morning. The Moon enters her 
last quarter. on the 8th; she is new on 
the 15th; enters her first quarter on 
the 22d; and is full on the 30th. She 
will pass Mars on the Ist, the Georgian 
planet and Mercury on the 13th, Venus 
on the 16th, Jupiter on the 17th, Sa- 
turn on the 19th, and Mars again on 
the 28th. Venus is an evening star, 
setting on the Ist, about half-past five, 
and on the 3lst about seven. She is 
seen to the west of Jupiter, which 
Panes she will pass on the 18th. 
nder the two planets we shall notice 
the four small stars in the tail of the 
Goat, from which Venus receding, di- 
rects her course to the eleventh of the 
Water-bearer, near to, and under 
which, she finishes it. Jupiter sets 
on the Ist, about a quarter past seven 
in the evening, and about six on the 
3ist. He is first seen above and near 
to the third of the Goat, and he passes 
the fourth on the 8th, thus marking 
out distinctly to us the two highest of 
the four small stars in the tail of this 
constellation. The chief feature in 
his course is the passage of Venus by 
him on the 18th, and these two magni- 
ficent planets decorate the western he- 
misphere during the whole of the 
month. Saturn sets on the Ist, about 
a quarter before eleven in the even- 
ing, and about a quarter before nine 
on the 3lst. He is seen under the four 
stars in square, in the constellation of 
Pegasus and Andromeda, but nearest 
to a line drawn through the two east- 
ern of them. Mars rises on the Ist, 
about half-past five in the evening, and 
is in opposition to the Sun on the 16th, 
when he is at his nearest distance from 
the Earth. He is seen to recede from 
the two small stars of the Crab, direct- 
ing his course under the two first of 
the Twins, passing between two small 
stars of the Crab, the twenty-third and 
twelfth, on the 14th. Continuing his 
course from these stars, he finishes it 

under the second of the Twins. 
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METHOD OF RENDERING GLASS LESS 
BRITTLE. 


Let the glass vessel be put into a 
vessel of cold water, and Jet this water 
be heated boiling hot, and then allow- 
ed to cool slowly of itself, without tak- 
ing out the glass. Glasses treated 
in this way may, while cold, be sud- 
denly filled with boiling hot water 
without any risk of their cracking. 
The gentleman who communicates the 
method, says, that he has often cooled 
such glasses to the temperature of 10°, 
and poured boiling water into them 
without experiencing any inconveni- 
ence from the suddenness of the change. 
If the glasses are to be exposed to a 
higher temperature than that of boiling 
water, boil them in in oil,— Annales de 
Chim, et de Phys. ix. 


i 


Curious Mode of Calculation. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERJAL 

Sir, MAGAZINE, 
ir you do not think the following too 
much trouble to insert in your justly 
famed Magazine, you will oblige me 
very much by giving it publicity. My 
object is to obtain information from 
some of your numerous readers, on an 
obscure point respecting the measur- 
ing of Cattle, in order to calculate 
their weights, as I am only in part 
taught. 

E.G. Suppose an Ox to measure 
in girth 7 feet 6 inches, and in length 
5 feet 4 inches, required its weight ? 

Ft. In. 
7 6 
7 6 








56 3 Sqare of the Girth. 
5 4 Length. 


281 3 








72/00 

Having cut off the two right-hand 

figures, there remain 72 English stone, 
viz. the weight of the Ox. 





And to bring it to Dutch weight, 
72 Eng. Stone. 
14 
288 
72 
1008 
2 
ep 
2 at. 1D. ot 
is (57 9 9 
Weight of the Ox in 


296 Dutch weight. 





21 

16 
126 
21 


336(9 





Now, Sir, I am certain that the 
above is a very accurate method of 
calculation, as I have been witness to 
its being within 2 or 3 lbs of the real 
weight. But I cannot be 
from an rson of whom I have in-, 
quired, t is the reason that the 
quotient of the length and girth should 
be multiplied by 24 as above, and then, 
the two right hand figures cut off? If. 
any of your readers will explain the 
above, through the mediam of your 
Magazine, they will much oblige a 


Subscriber. A. B.C, 

15th Nov. 1819, 

Rf 
SPECIMEN OF BISHOP DUPPA’s 
PREACHING. 
[Continued from col. 892.] 

It was a strange error in Lactantius, 

so learned a father, being deceived by 


the translation of the tuagint, in 
the second of the sixth oF Genesis, to 
think that those sons.of God, that fell in 
love with the daughters of men, because 
they were fair, were the angels: for, 
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besides other absurdities, were all the 
beauty of the heavens transferred into 
the face of a vicious sinful woman, cer- 
tainly no angel could have joyed in 
her; and St. Austine gives the reason 
of it: for their joy extends no further 
(saith he) than the works of God ; but 
peceator non est inter opera Dei, a sim- 
ner is no work of God. Look in the first 
chapter of Genesis, you shall not find 
him in the whole catalogue of his crea- 
tures ; as he is man, he is God’s work, 


true; but as he is sinful man, he is his. 


own work: see him in fhe pure robe 
of original righteousness, he is God’s 
work ; but look on him in the dressings 
of his own vanity, he is his own work, 
or if not his own, I am sure the devil’s: 
no argument then of joy here, no ditty 
for such an anthem. 

For do but consider with thyself, oh 
sinner, think of it seriously ; the angels 
that were by, when God stampt his 
image on thee, when he wash’d thee in 
baptism as clean as the untouch’d 
snow, when he married thee to his son 
Christ Jesus, made thee a temple of 
his holy Spirit, how can they either 
know or joy in thee, when that image is 
rased out, that innocence polluted, 
that contract violated, that temple 
turn’d into a sink of filth, into a den of 
serpents? How will they look, think 
you, when God the Father turns away 
his face, God the Son cries out, thou 
hast crucified him again; thou hast 
pierced him with thy oaths, spit on him 
with thy lust, wounded him with thy ma- 
lice, when God the Holy Ghost shall 
leave thee either to a fluctuating unquiet, 
or (which is worse) to a seared, a stupi- 
fied conscience? Which of those spirits 
can then take joy in thee?’ shall not 
the ill angels rather give thee their 
plaudite? i 

Come, say those damned spirits, let 
us' see this creature that was made to 
fill up our seats in heaven ; this crea- 
ture that was the angels’ joy, and his 
God’s delight, see where he is fallen, how 
deep, how dangerously fallen, how still 
he fies in his foul sins, without azy mo- 
tion left, any sense of grace: Ecce (say 
they) factus est tanquam unus é nobis, 
behold he is become like one of us. 

But Mentimini, mali Demones, (a de- 
vout father answers them) ye were liars 
all from the beginning ; so are ye now. 
For though a sinner be fallen, though 
fallen into the depth of sin, he is not 
become like one of you; for you fell, 

nullo tentantc, without a tempter :damn- 
4 





ed are you therefore, nullo reparante, 
without a Saviour. But this fallen 
sinner you thus tread upon, alterius ma- 
litid cecidit, alterius meritis resurget, he 
fell by another’s malice, and shall rise 
by another’s merit. They were some 
of the black crew that helped to throw 
him down; the Son of God shall hel 
him up again: for though sin hath 
been his poison, yet repentance may 
be his antidote; though his sins have 
made the devil sport, yet his repent- 
ance may breed his (God’s) angels’ 
joy. A sinner is no good prospect; 
but at the sight of a repentant sinner 
heaven opens all her windows: the 
text is warrant enough for such a doc- 
trine, for there is joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth. 

Not for a sinner then, but for a re- 
pentant sinner; not for him that hard- 
ens himself in sin, but for the sensible, 
melting, bleeding sinner. But he that 
would draw repentance to the life, that 
would make such a resemblance of 
her, as the angels might delight in, let 
him look that he fit her with two faces, 
on the one side a mourning dejected 
countenance, looking sadly back on 
the sins she hath committed; on the 
other side a more cheerful lively as- 
pect, looking forwards on new resolu- 
tions ; for there is a beauty in both, in 
the sad as in the cheerful. God too, 
will look on both, or not at all. 

As for the sadder look, though An- 
dreas Vega, a Spanish writer, doted 
so much upon it, that he is censured 
by his own friend Bellarmine for main- 
taining that the sorrow of the heart for 
sin was of so high a value, that he that 
conceived that sorrow as he ought, 
needed no formal explicit purpose of 
amendment ;—though I confess this 
melancholy friar went too far, yet let 
not any therefore deceive himself, or 
incline so far to the other’side, as to 
think the way to heayen is strewed 
with roses, that he can leap out of the 
state of sin into the favour of his God, 
without so much as a single tear or 
sigh. No, as it cost thy Saviour more 
to redeem thy soul, so it must cost 
thee more to apply that redemption to 
thee. Saint Ambrose therefore calls 
repentance Laboriosum Baptismum, a 
laborious, a painful baptism, a bap- 
tism in Marah, in the waters of bitter- 
ness: for we must as well Flere com- 
missa, as Flenda non committere, as 
well deplore the ill we have done, as 
not do again the ill we have deplored. 
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It is true indeed what Saint Bernard 
saith, non si te excories potes satisfacere, 
should we weep ourselves blind, kneel 
ourselves cripples, should we flay the 
skin from this wretched body of ours, 
all could not satisfy for sin, but our 
joy is that Christ hath already done it ; 
his blood hath fully satisfied for the 
whole world: yet withal, there lies a 
condition on every sinner vel hic flere, 
vel in futuro, a condition that cannot 
be avoided, either to mourn here, or 
in the world to come; either to endure 
now a sorrow that shall have end, or to 
endure then a sorrow that shall have 
none. ; 

But mistake me not, I do not coun- 
sel you to a sullen, continued, uninter- 
mitted melancholy: but yet pardon 
me, if I would have you thoroughly 
sensible of your sins when you have 
done them ; for without sorrow on the 
earth, I am confident there is no joy in 
heaven; there is no sinner that re- 
penteth. 

But St. Austine makes the question, 
which were more bound to God, he that 
should be preserved ever innocent, or 
he that were converted to be truly pe- 
nitent ? and he resolves it thus: Jnno- 
cens majora, hemitens majis debet, ex- 
tensively the innocent ones, more in- 
tensively the penitent. Innocence, a 
jewel of higher price in the substance, 
but repentance of greater value in the 
workmanship; so much of greater 
value, that in the 7th verse of this chap- 
ter, it is proclaimed, that there is more 
joy for one repentant sinner, than for 
ninety-nine that needed no repentance. 
But Saint Paul gives a reason for it, 
when he saith, that where sin hath abound- 
ed, there grace hath much more abounded. 
So that I dare say, that God looks 
neither on the heaven of heavens, nor 
on the purest seraphim, with such con- 
tent, such joy, as on a heart well 
wrought, a heart either carved or cut, 
or inlaid with sorrows, where grief hath 
been as witty in punishing, as pleasure 
was before in sinning; a heart still 
under ithe hammer, and broken into a 
thousand pieces. O how busy is thy 
Saviour at such a sight; watching thy 
sighs, and numbering thy tears, ga- 
thering up the several pieces of thy 
broken heart, as if they were so many 
scattered diamonds! how gently he 
handles them, how curiously he re- 
unites them, like a. rich watch took 
asunder to be made cleaner, and set 
together again. But doth any doubt, 








when his heart is thus broken, whether 
this care will be taken for it or no? is 
he loath to venture on so bitter a re-. 
ceipt without his physician's oath? 
Why, God will swear rather than thy 
soul shall waver: for look in the 33d of 

izehiel, the 11th verse, Vivo, inquit Do- 
minus: As I live, (saith the Lord) I 
take no delight in the death of a sinner: 
Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways, 
Sor why will ye die, ye house of Israel? 
Could any thing be spoken more pas- 
sionately? He protests, he exhorts, he 
expostulates; why then do we doubt? 
will he not save us when we repent, 
that hath threatened not to save us 
unless we repent? Non patitur con- 
triti cordis holocaustum repulsam. St. 
Cyprian had learned so much of holy 
David, A broken heart, O God, thou wilt 
not (or, as some translations render it, 
thou shalt not) despise: no, we have 
him safe in his own fetters, entangled 
to us in his own promises, if we re- 
pent, he will, he must forgive us, for 
he neither will nor can deceive us: 
let every one of us therefore make 
that confession as Saint Austine did, 
O Domine si non sum dignus oculos, 
orando ad ceelum levare, at sum dignus 
oculos plorando cecare: though I am 
not worthy, O God, to lift up my eyes in 
praying, yet I am sure I am worthy 
to wear out my eyes in weeping; 
though I can plead no innocence, yet 
I would fain plead repentance; that 
as my sins have caused the sorrows of 
thy Son, so my sorrows might cause 
the rejoicing of thy angels, 

I would go on, but methinks I hear 
some troubled soul thus call to me,— 
You tell me heavenly things of this re- 
pentance, what power a religious sor- 
row hath, that the lizard doth not gaze 
more earnestly on him that sleeps, nor 
the dolphin on the mariner, than the 
angels do on a weeping sinner; nay, 
that God himself is pleased with such 
a sight; that he suffers all his anger 
to be washed away in such a shower: 
Credo Domine, I believe .this, O my 
God, but wretch as I am, I cannot sor- 
row. He that should tell me, that all 
the joys of heaven were to be bought 
for one single tear, how could he com- 
fort me that could not shed that tear? 
when my eyes are dried up like the 
parched earth in summer, my very heart 
turned marble, what Moses shall I call 
to, to strike this rock for water ?—But 
stay, be not discouraged whoever thou 
art; the mother of Peter Lombard, it 
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seems, was in as great a strait as this, 
when having transgressed her vow of 
continency, she told her confessor 
plainly, that when she saw what a son 
she had brought forth, she could not re- 
pent, that she had sinned in having him: 
a hard condition! but her confessor 
sadly answered her, Dole saltem quod 
dolere non possis, be sorry at least that 
thou canst not sorrow : and the like must 
I say to thee, O troubled sinner ; if thou 
findst but so much impression made as 
to grieve really, that thou canst not 
grieve, know that thou art already 
come to a degree of that which thou 
grievest thou art not come to; know 
again, that it is the beginning of that 
thaw, which at last will dissolve thy very 
heart to water. Six times Elias his 
servant looked towards the sca, before 
he could see any thing; the seventh 
time he saw but a cloud no bigger 
than his hand, yet that cloud within a 
few hours covered the heaven with 
darkness, and the earth with rain: 
just so may be thy case, when thou art 
praying to thy God as Caleb’s daughter 
did unto her father, Dedisti mihi terram 
aridam, da etiam irriguam, thou hast 
hitherto made me the owner of a dry, 
a barren heart, but give me now some 
springs of water, some feeling at least, 
some sorrow for my sins. Though at 
six times bending of thy knees, God 
doth not grant it thee, though at the 
seventh there appear but one small 
drop swimming in thy eyes; yet be 
not discomforted, that drop may prove 
a shower, or if not suddenly, yet in the 
mean time the angels begin their joy 
in that; for, as the least piece of a 
broken glass may serve to reflect the 
face that is before it, so from that 
small drop, that spot of sorrow, there 
is a reflection made of thy repentance ; 
and as there is a full joy for the total, 
the full conversion of a sinner, so there 
is a proportion, a measure of joy for 
one tear, nay for one desire of a tear 
of any one sinner that repenteth. 

But stay, you must remember I told 
you r ‘ance had two faces, not only 
a sad one that looked back, but a 
cheerful, that looks forward on new re- 
solutions ; for, as in diseases, it is not 
enough to purge, to sweat, to bleed, 
unless we keep a stricter diet after it: 
so neither are tears, or sighs, nor a 
broken heart sufficient, unless we for- 
bear to commit again the sin we sor- 
rowed for: for, however Bellarmine be 
pleased to censure Luther for over- 





magnifying that saying, Penitentia op- 
tima, nova vita, the best repentance is 
a new life; yet in the practice of it 
we shall all find, that though contrition 
may begin our peace with God, yet a 
new life must crown it; though tears 
may soften the wax for pardon, yet a 
resolute amendment must set to the 
seal. You therefore that have reco- 
vered out of the contagion of any par- 
ticular bosom sin, let me beseech you, 
as ever you would have the angels joy 
for you, not to lean, or listen, or in- 
cline again to the opportunities, the 
occasions that have betrayed you; to 
cast off all inducements to sin, to hate 
even the garment that is spotted by the 
flesh; for who, having escaped the 
plague, would not burn the clothes he 
wore when he was infected? Be not 
like those planetary, unsteady peni- 
tents, who, Som discharged their sin 
this day in the ears of their God, take 
it up again the next day in the arms 
of a sinner; as if God were bound to 
set no end to pardoning, because they 
are wilful to set no end of sinning : 
Hoceine penitere? is this to repent? 
can the angels joy at this? no: as 
there are no rests, 20 stops, no pauses 
in their holy anthems ; so they look too 
there should be no digressions, no 
breakings off, in thy repentance. If 
then any of thy former sins will needs 
knock unseasonably at the door of thy 
heart for entrance, answer them as 
the spouse in the Canticles: I have put 
off my clothes, how should I put them 
on? I have washed my feet, how should 
I defile them? I have put off my sins, 
why should I resume them? I am re- 
conciled to my God, why should I offend 
him? O what triumphs does he cause 
above, that thus answers his tempta- 
tions here! what shouts, what peals, 
what jubilees of joy, even for one 
such sinner that repenteth. 

Weare now come to the last parti- 
cular, For one sinner: but what, for 
one? yes, even for one; for could it be 
supposed, saith Saint Austine, that 
there were but one lost soul in the 
whole world, suppose it were only 
thine ; yet thy Saviour, thy Jesus, 
would have come into the world, he 
would have suffered all that he did 
suffer; those scorns, those buffetings, 
that passion, and that death, for that 
one soul of thine. If God then would 
have died for a single sinner, may it 
not become the angels to joy for him, 
whom their God would die for? Of 
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the ten lepers whom Christ had cured, 
there was but one turned back to 
thank him, yet there was joy in hea- 
ven even for that one; of the many 
she-sinners in Jerusalem, there was 
but one Mary Magdalene that washed 
her Saviour’s feet with tears, yet there 
was joy in heaven even for that one. 
Should there want one string to a lute, 
the music would not be full; or one 
link to a chain, the chain would be im- 
perfect}; or one regenerate soul to the 
number of the elect, heaven would not 
be satisfied ; why then doth not every 
one of us strive to make up that num- 
ber? how long shall God expect for 
one sinner to make towards him ? when 
shall his holy angels spy so much as a 
promising cloud in thine eyes, that 
thy tears are coming to a settled reso- 
lution in thy heart that thy life is 
changed? what shall I say more? Let 
there be but one among you that 
shall reckon his conversion from this 
day; God the Father shall bless the 
memory of this day for ever, for he 
shall gain a son: God the Son with 
his own blood shall give it a red letter 
in his calendar, for he shall gain a 
brother: God the Holy Ghost shall 
sanctify it, for he shall gain a temple : 
or if this be not loud enough, all the 
glorious angels shall at this instant 
shout for joy, even for that one sinner 
that repenteth. Who then would not 
thus make holiday in heaven? who 
would not feast the Trinity? or who 
would not joy the angels? begin there- 
fore your repentance early. Begin it 
now, since this is the only way to fill 
up the number of those angels that ex- 
pect you, when instead of having your 
sorrows the burden of their songs, 
you shall become the fellow-singers of 
their anthems. Amen. 


> 


Answer to some Queries on Domestic 
Economy. 
Mr. EpitTor, 
Sir,—I have taken up my pen to 
answer some of the questions on Do- 
mestic Economy, propused by one of 
your correspondents, and inserted in 
your 7th Number, column 658. As it 
is probable that the “‘ game” he has 
started will be followed up, I trust, in 
the end he will not be “ a loser,” but 
“a gainer,” by taking in your instruc- 


tive miscellany. 1 am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
Economicus. 





Question the Ist,—“ Which is the 
best method of making bread? 

The method thai prevails through- 
out the kingdom, is, I believe, the best 
for making small quantities; and this 
is so generally known, that it is use- 
less to describe it. Indeed the strength 
of yeast varies so much in different 
parts of the country, that no general 
rule can be laid down, as to the quan- 
tity necessary for any given portion of 
flour, Experience has taught most 
old housekeepers, the str of the 
yeast in the county in which they 
live; and therefore if any of your cor- 
respondents should be ignorant of this, 
the only way to be informed is to 
inquire of some ancient dame. The 
following general observations may 
be of use, The temperature of the li- 
quor with which the spunge is to be 
set, should never (except in very cold 
weather indeed, or when it is absolute- 
ly necessary to raise the sponge in a 
very short time) be above milk warm, 
It is a general rule, that the hotter the 
liquor, the darker is the bread. 

Great care must be taken not to 
scald the yeast; for if this takes place, 
heavy bread is the certain conse- 
quence; and if the yeast be allowed 
to freeze, the result is the same. 

Question 2d.—“* Which way can the 
labouring poor, who are pent up in the 
heart of cities, §c. get the flour or meal 
(say a bushel at a time) so as to have it 
genuine, and at the same time reason- 
able?” 

As your work circulates through the 
kingdom, it is difficult to give an an- 
swer to this question, that will be ap- 
plicable to all the places in which it is 
read, on account of the different cus- 
toms that prevail in different places. 
In some, the wheat is brought into the 
market, and sold in small quantities. 
In others, the millers who live in the 
vicinity of large towns, are in the ha- 
bit of supplying those persons who 
can afford to purchase from a bushel 
to a sack of flour at a time. While in 
others, the public are principally sup- 
plied by flour-dealers, or meal-men. 
To get genuine flour, I know of no 
better plan than the following: for 
dealers to promise their custom to one 
individual, so long as h¢ continues to . 
supply them with an article of good 
quality. The price of flour is gene- 
rally regulated by the sellers,and there- 





fore quality is the pa object. 
Question 3d.—‘“‘ Is there any substi- 
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tute for yeast? or, if not, which way 
can yeast be preserved?” 

east may be preserved for a con- 
siderable time, by corking it up tight 
in a bottle, and sinking it in a well of 
cold water. No discovery has yet been 
made of a substitute for yeast, that 
will answer the purposes of house- 
keepers, who bake but small quanti- 
ties at a time. When yeast is very 
scarce, or very dear, the following ex- 
pedient may be adopted, to make a 
less quantity suffice. Suppose it is in- 
tended to make 14lIbs. of flour into 
bread. First, peel and boil 1 1b. of 
potatoes; pour the water from them, 
and beat them up very fine, and mix 
with them about a quarter of a pound 
of flour; then add as much of the 
warm water in which they were boiled, 
as will reduce the whole to the consis- 
tency ofcommon yeast. Then put about 
one third of the yeast you would other- 
wise use forthe 14lbs. of flour, and 
mix it well up with the potatoes, &c. 
Cover the vessel over in which you 
make it, and let it stand in a warm 
place, until it has risen like a regular 
sponge, and begins to fall again. This 
will generally be in about two hours. 
You may then proceed to make your 
bread as usual, substituting the whole 
of this instead of your yeast, and 
using rather more salt than usual, in 
consequence of the potatoes. Those 
who think proper to use more than 
one pound of potatoes, had better 
mix the additional quantity with the 
dough, and not with the yeast, in the 
first instance. 

Question 4th.—‘“‘ What inventions are 
there, if any, that will enable a person 
to bake a loaf or two at a time, either be- 
fore, or on, a common fire?” 

There are none; nor do I think it 
possible to bake bread properly but 
in an oven. Genteel families have 
their Dutch ovens, and they are very 
convenient; but economy is not their 
object: and the poorin the country have 
their small brick ovens, and know very 
well how to use them; but the poor in 
large towns cannot have these. Those 
who choose to make their own bread, 
may always have it baked at the com- 
mon bake-houses, for from 2d. to 3d. 

. per peck. In some places all the 
bread is baked in the bottom of the 
oven, and notin tins. This plan has 
other advantages than merely secing 
it put into the oven, and this in some 
cases is no small one. 
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ON THE INCLINATION OF THE EARTH 
TO THE LEVEL OF ITS ORBIT. 
[Coneluded from col. 924.] 

Ifan heterogeneous mass such as the 
earth, were propelled forward, whether 
by mechanical force, or a supposed 
physical influence, while rotating 
upon its axis, the position of its poles 
would be regulated by the arrange- 
ment, or relative situation of the seve- 
ral masses composing itsinternal struc- 
ture. 

As the centre of gravity depends 
upon the disposition of the internal 
strata of bodies, so an unequal distri- 
bution of weighty matter forming the 
aggregate, is sufficient to balance the 
earth in a position which does not ac- 
cord with the centre of distance; the 
earth having in all probability been 
thrown into motion before consolida- 
tion of its substance had taken place. 
The subsequent formation of ponder- 
ous compounds, near the circumfer- 
ence, is likely to have created a phy- 
sical centre in that situation, much in 
the same way that a ship is said to 
be trimmed by shifting its ballast, 
which transfers the centre of gravity 
to some other part of the vessel. 

It may be illustrated by any orbicu- 
lar body in a fluid medium, such as an 
egg, after the yellow part has adhered 
to the shell by lying some time ona 
shelf. If in this state it be immersed 
in water, instead of lying with its two 
ends on a level with the surface of the 
water, one will be depressed and the 
other elevated ; or if projected into the 
air, its long diameter would be in a 
slanting direction, with a line perpen- 
dicular to the horizon; and however 
great the velocity of its rotatory mo- 
tion might be, the same position of its 
ends would be preserved as long as the 
yolk continued fixedin its new situa- 
tion. The earth is a heterogeneous 
oblate of various densities, in shape 
resembling an orange, immersed in a 
fluid medium, which sustains it under 
the control, according to Newton, of 
two distinct forces; by one it is sup- 
posed to be perpetually urged forward, 
and by the other drawn aside from a 
right line. 

In its annular circuit round the 
sun, its long diameter inclines to the 
level of its path, exactly like the ends 
of the swimming egg, with an extra- 
neous weight laterally situated near 
its great extremity, do to the surface 
of the water. 
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I therefore infer that this relative, 
peculiar, and friendly position of the 
earth to the sun in its orbit, by which 
it leans to embrace the lucid rays, is 
from some preponderating masses of 
matter locally fixed during the prime- 
val arrangement of its strata, either 
laterally situated, or encircling the 
earth in the direction of one of its poles, 
and which poise the buoyant globe 
towards the level of its track. 

Having examined what we have rea- 
son to think is the real state of things, 
I now proceed to consider the reverse. 
Were the earth an equally homogene- 
ous sphere, every atom of which it is 
composed would tend to one common 
centre, and in that point would centre 
the principle of gravity according to 
Newton, or the rotatory centripitation 
of Phillips. 

If under the circumstances I have 
now stated it were possible for the 
earth to have a long diameter, the whirl- 
ing rotations would preserve it in one 
direction, with its poles either flat to 
the level of its orbit ; or, its axis being 
perpendicular to the centre of the sun, 
as in the months of March and Septem- 
ber, days and nights would then be 
equal from north to south, and the 
healthful vicissitudes we now experi- 
ence, would be unknown. On the 
contrary, were the axis of the earth 
always horizontal to the centre of the 
sun, and moving onwards with the 
poles in the same direction, neither 
ascending nor descending threugh its 
orbicular circuit; one of the poles 
would be in continual night, and the 
other, opposed to, or facing the sun, 
would receive hjs burning lustre in one 
eternal day; while the /ateral parts of 
the earth would never come in contact 
with any direct emanations from the 
orb of light, but crossing obliquely 
over, would involve the equatorial in- 
habitants in the dreary gloom of end- 
less twilight. Their brightest days 
would be no better than the glimmer 
of distant meteors; and the greatest 
part of our terrestrial abode might 
then be called a “ howling wilder- 
ness,"°—a ‘“ dim obscurity,”—‘* the 
shroud of nature, and return of chaos.” 

The inhabitants of either region 
would know of no medium between 
great extremes of heat and cold. In 
pursuit of a warmer clime, the forlorn 
traveller who left his abode upon the 
equator, would feel in his journey a 
transition as sudden and fatal as that 

No. 11.—Vot. I. 
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from Lapland to Bencoolen; and the 
swarthy emigrant from his polar Ely- 
sium would experience a vicissitude 
in the reverse, equally sudden and 
alarming. The former, suffering ex- 
pansion from excess of temperature, 
would swelter and expire under the 
scorching rays of a vertical sun; while 
the latter, losing his animal excitability, 
would fall asleep, and perish from cold. 

Whether the present hypothesis be 
built upon the Newtonian system, or 
the mechanical philosophy of Sir R. 

*hillips, the result isequally clear and 
satisfactory. That the earth is from 
some cause thrown out of its due level, 
or, inother words, that its Jong diame- 
ter does not lie parallel or flat, but 
ascend and descend from the plane of 
its orbit, isan admitted fact. That an 
effect so constant and regular in its 
operations, and of such vast impor- 
tance to the whole zircle of created be- 
ings, is made to continue without some 
proximate and efficient cause, no one 
will deny; and should we not expect to 
find the origin of that cause in the pri- 
mary arrangement of the most ponder- 
ous compounds, which, under the super- 
intending wisdom of God, were made 
to accumulate in greatest abundance in 
the direction of one of its poles? If 
the weighty strata uf matter so locally 
accumulated, whether laterally situat- 
ed or encircling the whole diameter, 
be in the direction of one of the poles ; 
and if, as we may reasonably suppose, 
the ponderous matter about the north 
pole is composed of metallic lamine, of 
iron ore, loadstone, &c. we then not 
only account for the earth’s inclination 
to the level of its orbit, on scientific 
and rational principles, but we also 
account for the hitherto mysterious 
disposition, or directive force, of the 
magnet, and of its influential effect 
upon the metallic needle when it is 
said to traverse, and also why its poles 
will not lie parallel or flat, the north 
being depressed, and the south eleva- 
ted above the horizon. 

The dipping of the magnetic nee- 
dle, and its wavering about, increas- 
ing the nearer it-is made to approach 
the north pole, argues most forcibly that 
a spectator placed at no great distance 
from that north pole, would have the 
attracting body or centre of gravity of 
Newton, or of centripitation of Phil- 
lips, in an almost vertical direction 
beneath his feet. 

By ae dipping of the needle we are 

3 
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to understand the direction, if free to 
move, it would naturally pursue to 
what we call the magnetic centre ; 
and we have reason to suppose a mag- 
netic needle suspended in a vertical 
plane at the equator, would, if free to 
move, and the strata of the earth pre- 
sented no mechanical impediment, pe- 
netrate the globe in a diagonal line to 
the north pole, with as much precision 
asif projected or made to fly in that 
direction by any adequate mechanical 
force. The dip of the needle therefore 
corroborates the supposition I have 
before made, and it affords an addi- 
tional testimony by which a theory 
which was before possible, is now made 
to appear probable; and by which we 
also gain an important step towards 
the discovery of the rationale of that play 
of matter which draw or repel, or seem 
to draw or repel, the different points 
of the magnet to, or from each other. 
The time, we hope, is not far dis- 
tant, when the gallant Lieutenant 
Parry will return with an absolute de- 
monstration of what I now conjecture. 
It should seem that the goodness of 
Almighty God, which dealeth out his 
blessings equally to the evil as the 
good, has wisely instituted the cause 
of which I have been speaking, to be 
roductive of a double advantage to 
his creatures. By one, we are sup- 
plied with light and heat, which elicit 
in their turn, from the otherwise bar- 
ren desert, fertility and abundance for 
the comfort and support of animal 
life; by the other, a rallying point, 
which affords to man an unerring 
guide, and is as a lantern to his path, 
in traversing from pole to pole the 
earth he inhabits. , 
Why magnetized iron attracts iron, 
is a question distinct from the present 
inquiry; an explanation of which, in- 
volves the doctrine of innate attrac- 
tion, of Newton, and mechanical pro- 
trusion of Phillips, in the issue. e 
day of discussion is at hand, and we 
look to it with the greatest solicitude. 
Mechanical philosophy has certainly 
advanced with a firmness which bids de- 
fiance to opposition. It challenges to 
combat the combined energies of its op- 
ponents, with a confidence and self-sa- 
tisfaction peculiar to itself; and it meets 
its gigantic abettors with that dignified 
propriety, which will merit respect 
and admiration, although it should not 
ensure victory. The champion, if at last 
vanquished, who so bravely encounters 
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a host of adversaries, will fall with the 
honours ofahero. The philosopher is 
anxious that his theory shall meet the 
coldest feelings of doubt and scepti- 
cism, (in this he is gratified,) and he 
has expressed himself in a parenthesis 
which every lover of truth and candour 
must admire. It does equal honour to 
the enlightened mind and feelings of 
its intelligent author, and the cause 
of truth he so earnestly wishes to serve. 
Although I differ from Sir Richard 
Phillips’ in some particulars, (and 
which may soon appear,) as an admi- 
rer of the temper and candour he has 
continually evinced in his long and 
arduous enterprise, it extorts this tri- 
bute of respect from one, who to 
him is entirely unknown, and is wont 
to say to the champion of physical 
philosophy, Proceed, and may invinci- 
ble demonstration attend your march. 


We regret much that the valuable 
MS. by G. M—v, on the “ Earth’s In- 
clination,” which appeared in our Ma- 
gazine for last month, should havc been 
penned in so fashionable a manner of 
writing; since we learn from a letter 
with which he has favoured us, that 
it has been the cause of some impor- 
tant omissions, and several verbal 
mistakes, as will appear by the fol- 
lowing errata. 

Scientific subjects, and their ab- 
struse terms, require to be written in 
a plain hand. The document before 
us is an original production, and 
G. M—N, we are persuaded, is fully 
competent to his subject. Some of 
his original ideas, and among them 
those omitted in the Sketches, we 
trust will soon appear connected with 
some other subject to which they may 
be equally applied. 

In expresing our wishes for a conti- 
nuance of his valuable communica- 
tions, we beg thatthey may appear in a 
hand-writing less liable to be mista- 
ken by the compositor. 

Errata.—Col. 919. line 22, fer “ or ob- 
structed,” read and obstructed.—c. 921. |. 47. 
“ aggressions,” read egeressions.—c. 922. |. 15. 
For what “ we can denominate,” read, for what 
we now denominate.—]. 22. for * atomic for- 
ces,” read, atomic forms.—l. 33. for“ formed a 
contact,” read came in contact.—]. 36. for “ al- 
terations,” read attractions.—I. 37. for “ sym- 
pathetic,” read synthetic.—c. 923. |. 8. for“ di- 
vine efficiency,” read the divine efficiency.— 
1.19. for “ alliance,” read alliances.—c. 924. 
l. 9. for “ combination of elements,” read freak 
of elements. 
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MEMOIR OF LORD TEIGNMOUTH, 
(With a Porirait.) 
In the eighth number of the Imperial 
Magazine, we gave a Plate of the 
Right Honourable Lord Teignmouth, | 
which is now prefixed to this article. 
On two accounts this nobleman has an | 
imperious claim to some biographical 
notice, among the public characters of 
the present age, independently of those 
private virtues which ennoble the most 
exalted stations, and give to title a 
dignity which neither birth nor princes 
ean confer. As Governor of India, 
his lordship’s name is enrolled in the 
temple of fame, and as President of 
the British and Foreign Sible Society, 
it is engraven on the hearts of thou- 
sands, and consigned to immortality. 
In the Bigraphical Dictionary of 
living authors, the character of this 
Nobleman is thus pourtrayed. 
“TEIGNMOUTH, Right Honourable 
Sir John Shore, Baron of the king- 
dom of Ireland. This nobleman 
was born in Devonshire, in 1751, 
and early in life went to India in 
the civil service. He there con- 
tracted an intimacy with Mr. Hastings, 
and filled several important offices. 
In 1786, he married the only daughter 
of Mr. Cornish, a respectable medical 
practitioner at Teignmouth; and in 
1793, he was appointed Governor Ge- 
neral of Bengal, at which time he was 
created a Baronet. He was the bo- 
som friend of Sir William Jones, and 
succeeded him in the presidentship of 
the Asiatic Society, in which capacity 
he delivered a handsome eulogy on his 
predecessor, which was printed toge- 
ther with some other well-written 


essays of his composition, in the tran- 


sactions of that learned body. Lord 
Teignmouth, in 1803, instituted the 
British and Foreign Bible - Society, 
the cause of which he has advocated, 
as its president, with great ability. 
He is at present one of the Commis- 
sioners for managing the Affairs of 
India, and the author of, Memoirs of 
the Life, Writings, and Correspond- 
ence, of Sir William Jones, 4to. 1804. 
The Works of Sir William Jones, with 
the life of the Author, 13 vols. 8vo. 1807. 
A Letter to the Rey. Christopher 
Wordsworth, D. D. on the subject of 
the Bible Society, 8vo. 1810. Consi- 
derations on communicating to the In- 
habitants of India, the Knowledge of 
Christianity, 8vo. 1811.” 





Biog. Dic. of Living Authors. 


Under the article Heraldry, in the 
Encyclopedia Londinensis, the follow- 
ing account is given of this Nobleman 
and his family, which we the more 
readily transcribe, because it marks 
with precision the principal events of 
his public life, and states with exact- 
ness the distinct periods of those ap- 
pointments and honours, with which, 
as a citizen of the British Empire, his 
name is now associated. 

** Shore, (John) Baron Teignmouth, 
and a Baronet, a Commissioner for the 
Affairs of India, and a Privy Counsel- 
lor in England; born Oct. 8, 1751, 
married Feb. 14, 1786, Charlotte, only 
daughter of James Cornish, Esq. of 
Teignmouth; and has issue Charles 
John, heir-apparent, born Jan, 13, 
1796, and several other children. His 
Lordship is descended from the family 
of Shore, of Heathcote in Derbyshire. 
He was appointed in 1786, a Member 
of the Supreme Council at Fort Wil- 
liam in Bengal; and in 1792 elected 
to succeed Lord Cornwallis as Gover- 
nor General of India, which situation 
he continued to fill until March 1798. 
He was created a Baronet of England 
in 1792, and elevated to the Peerage 
of Ireland, Oct. 24, 1797, by the title 
of Baron Teignmouth; appointed a 
Commissioner for the Affairs of India, 
April 4, 1807, and sworn one of the 
Privy Council, April 8, following. 
—Motto: Perimus licitis, “‘ Death in a 
good cause.” 

Having thus connected together the 
testimonies of Biography and He- 
raldry, as already given in the public 
prints, we now proceed to draw from 
a private source of information, some 
facts not generally known, which can- 
not but place his Lordship’s character 
in an amiable point of view. With 
this information we have chiefly been 
favoured by a highly respected gentle- 
man, whose communication we deem 
it an honour to have received. This 
gentleman, who held a staff situation 
in India, during the whole period of 
his Lordship’s government, was inti- 
mately acquainted with him: and hav- 
ing retired from camps and garrisons, 
he now cultivates in private life, those 
Christian graces, by which the conge- 
nial spirit of Lord Teignmouth is dis- 
tinguished ; and which will continue 
to flourish when empires shall be for- 
gotten, and the connection between 
India and England shall be dissolved. 
We have only to observe, that as some 
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branches of his communication have 
been anticipated in the preceding pa- 
ragraphs, he will easily perceive the 
cause of those partial omissions, which 
on no other account would have taken 
place.— 

The Right Honourable Lord Teign- 
mouth is an honorary member of the 
Board of Control for Affairs in India, 
and the noble President of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. This lat- 
ter situation he has had the honour to 
sustain, from the primary establish- 
ment of that glorious institution. As 
the circulation of the Holy Scriptures, 
through the medium of this great So- 
ciety, its subordinate branches, and 
ample correspondence, extends over a 
considerable portion of the habitable 
globe, the name of its noble Presi- 
dent, must excite a general interest, 
and secure the veneration of those 
Christian spirits, which harmonizing in 
love, are endeavouring, through this 
vast machine, to promote its great de- 
sign, in proclaiming, through the writ- 
ten word, “‘ Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on Earth peace, good will to- 
wards men.” 

Lord Teignmouth was called to this 
exalted station, as President, from 
the original formation of the institu- 
tion in 1804. From that moment to 
the present, his indefatigable labours 
prove, that he engaged in this work 
from a purity of principle, which alone 
could preserve him from growing 
weary in well doing. On this ground, 
he lives, not only in the eye of the 
British empire, but in that of foreign 
nations, and kindreds, and tongues; 
and we cannot doubt, that his name 
will hereafter be mentioned with pleas- 
ing veneration in languages which to 
us are yet unknown. By the Reverend 
John Owen, in his History of the Bible 
Society, this truly Christian Nobleman 
has been judiciously denominated 
“The patron of religion, and an ex- 
ample of its influence, while discharg- 
ing the functions of Governor General 
of Bengal.”—Vol. I. page 68. 

Lord Teignmouth, who is about 68 
years of age, embarked for Bengal on 
the civil establishment of the Honour- 
able the East India Company, about 
the year 1768, as Mr. John Shore. 
Here he passed through the various 
gradations of that service, in the civil 
and judicial, but chiefly in the revenue 
department, and qualified himself for 
the highest offices, by the energetic em- 
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ployment of his talents, and the early 
acquirement of an intimate knowledge 
of the Persian, and the popular Orien- 
tal languages. 

In the year 1786, during Mr. Pitt’s 
Administration, when Lord Melville 
was President of the Board of Control, 
and the Marquis Cornwallis Governor 
General of India, we find Mr. Shore 
at the head of the revenue department ; 
and in 1787, he had the honour, with 
the Honourable Charles Stuart, by a 
special commission from the King, te 
invest Marquis Cornwallis with the 
most noble order of the Garter. Mr. 
Shore continued in India, high in the 
esteem and confidence of Marquis 
Cornwallis, until December 1792, when 
reiterated attacks of sickness, com- 
pelled him to return to England, for 
the benefit of his health.* 

Mr. Pitt and Lord Melville, being 
well acquainted with his inflexible in- 
tegrity, and eminent qualifications, in- 
duced the King to create him a Baro- 
net. This was done in 1792, and he 
was appointed provisional successor to 
Marquis Cornwallis, who resigned the 
government of British India to Sir 
John Shore, Bart. on the 28th of Oc- 
tober, 1793. 

In April 1794, that universal scho- 
lar, and justly celebrated orientalist, 
Sir William Jones, who was judge of 
the Supreme Court in India, and the 
intimate acquaintance of Sir John 
Shore, departed this life at Calcutta ; 
and was succeeded by him in the chair, 
as President of the Asiatic Society. 
On the 22d of May following he pro- 
nounced at a full meeting, a masterly 
eulogium on his departed friend. In 
this be unconsciously delineated many 
striking features of character, which, 
though peculiarly applicable to the 
deceased, many who heard could not 
but transfer to the speaker his suc- 
cessor. 

Among the various effusions to which 
the death of Sir William Jones gave 
rise, was the foHowing verse, written 
by her Grace the Duchess of Devon- 
shire in 1795, as delineating his cha- 
racter, and designed as a tribute of 
respect to his revered memory. These 
lines falling into the hands of Lady 
Jones, were, at her particular request, 


| introduced by Lord Teignmouth into 


the memoir of her late husband, which 
he was then writing. ih 

* See in his “* Lite ot Sir Wuliam Jones,’ a 
letter written by himself. 
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To give the sentiments contained in 
them another application,we need only 
change the name of the deceased for 
that of the biographer, and justice 
wil! sanction the appropriation. 

Admir’d and valued in a distant land, 

His gentle manners all-affection won; 

‘The prostrate Hindoo own’d his fostering hand, 
And science mark’d him for her favour’d son. 

Lord Teignmouth continued Gover- 
nor General of the British Empire in 
the East Indies, from October 28th, 
1793, to the 12th of March 1798, the 
interval of which forms a period of 
nearly four years and a half; the most 
eventful in itself to Britain, and the 
most ominous in its effects and conse- 
quences to the nations of Europe that 
has ever occurred in any era of their 
history. The frowns of insulted Omni- 
potence seemed at that time to hang 
on the kingdoms engaged in war; the 
roots of empire appeared to be loosen- 
ed; and the prognostics of famine, in 
many places, threatened to complete 
the desolations of the sword. Lord 
Teignmouth, who was succeeded by 
the present Marquis Wellesley, then 
Lord Mornington, rendered at this cri- 
sis to his native country an essential 
service, by sending home large sup- 
plies of rice, so that England, during 
a scarcity of corn, was partially fed 
with this valuable article shipped from 
Bengal. The Duke of Wellington, 
then Lieutenant-Colonel Wellesley, 

commanding the 33d regiment of foot, 
arrived in Calcutta in 1797. 

It was not merely with foreign na- 
tions, that England had at this time 
to contend. Discontents prevailed in 
the heart of the empire; and many 
places exhibited the presages of com- 
motion, India had its share of these 
internal calamities, arising from causes 
which have not hitherto been fully de- 
veloped, but which history hereafter 
will clearly elucidate. On some of 
these occasions, his Lordship’s cou- 
rage was proved bya test not destitute 
of severity, which called into exercise 
those diversified talents, which his 
arduous and awfully responsible sta- 
tion so fully required. 

Without entering, in this brief bio- 
graphical sketch, into a minute detail 
of Lord Teignmouth’s public services, 
we shall alone add, that with all his 
other virtues and talents, this distin- 
guished Nobleman possessed a deep 


which he was enabled to prevent in- 
testine commotion from ripening into 
birth, without permitting those whose 
latent purposes he had defeated, to 
discover the motive by which he had 
been actuated. Undaunted courage 
and inflexible justice were distinguish- 
ing characteristics of his arduous 
administration. Amidst the storms 
produced by conflicting passions, his 
integrity remained unshaken; and, 
under eyery circumstance, his eye was 
steadily fixed on that authority with 
which he was entrusted as Governor- 
General of British India, and which 
he invariably succeeded in preserving 
from violation. 

In every station which his Lord- 
ship has ‘hitherto been called to fill, 
his attachment to the cause of Christi- 
anity has been invincible. Among 
the dissolute morals which prevailed 
in India, during his dominion there, 
he had in this respect courage to be 
almost “singly good.” His atten- 
dance on public worship was regular 
and devout, without the parade of 
ceremony, the tinsel of ostentation, or 
the pageantry of state. In his public 
capacity, the duties of his station were 
always discharged without those gau- 
dy trappings of greatness, by which 
diminutive minds are captivated; and 
this, in the estimation of mental imbe- 
cility, rendered his administration less 
dignified than that of his predecessors. 
To the tale of sorrow, his Lordship 
always lent a willing ear; and the be- 
nevolence of his heart found an ample 
evidence in the liberality of his hand. 
In India and in England, his charac- 
ter has sustained that pleasing uni- 
formity in the cause of virtue, which 
genuine Christian principles can alone 
inspire. To the sound of music he has 
always manifested a strong attach- 
ment ; and the sweetness of that spirit 
which breathes through his friendly 
epistles, is but an emanation of that 
harmony which pervades his soul. 

In domestic life, surrounded by a 
numerous offspring, his Lordship dis- 
plays those social virtues which ex- 
tend the bond of union to every 
branch of the family circle. To his 
domestics he is kind and affectionate, 
and on all occasions is easy of access. 
As a husband and a father, he stands 
pre-eminently adorned with those ex- 
cellencies, which can alone render vir- 





penetration, to discern remote effects 
in their pregnant causes, through 


*, 


tue amiable, authority respectable, 
and example worthy of imitation. 
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MEMOIR OF MR. SMITH, 
[Concluded from col. 897.] 


It appeared to be the will of Provi- 
dence, that our dear friend should ex- 
change his earthly habitation: he ac- 
cordingly went to reside at Studley, 
early in the spring of 1815. Through 
the autumn and winter, his health had 
been on the decline. This, it is sup- 
posed, was occasioned by repeated 
colds, and the increased fatigues of 
business. And he only for a short 
time realized his loved home, when he 
became so seriously ill,as to be entirely 
confined to the house. His complaints 
were of a very afflictive and trying na- 
ture, and he was unable for many 
nights to take rest either on a bed or 
sofa, as a reclining posture greatly in- 
creased the pain in his side and back. 
A short extract from a note, penned by 
his own hand at this afflictive season, 
will prove his happy composure, and 
holy resignation of mind. 

“ April 15, 1815.” 

“ But what a mercy that I am per- 
mitted to take rest any way, and that 
my food hath not lost its relish. These, 
and ten thousand other blessings, de- 
mand our ceaseless praises! Oh! 
then, let our hearts adopt the language 
of the Psalmist: ‘“‘ Bless the Lord, O 
our souls; and all that is within us, 
bless his holy name.” My dear friend 
knows that our trials and afflictions 
are sent in great mercy, that they do 
indeed make the promise sweet ; they 
give new life to prayer. In the trying 
moment, this world and all its glories 
appear to us in their true colours: 

en, and then only, we see time and 
things as they really are; and feeling 
their emptiness and insufficiency, ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Miserable comforters are ye 
all.” Now one thing is felt to be in- 
deed needful.” 

On the 18th of April he sent for me 
to Studley. I found him exceedingly 
ill; but calm, resigned, and patient. 
Indeed, his uniform composure was 
such as is seldom witnessed, and can 
be accounted for only on Christian 
principles. His treasure and his heart 
were evidently in heaven. I believe, 
through the whole season of his suffer- 
ings, not one murmuring word escaped 
his lips: “‘ Thy will be done,” was the 
constant and cheerful language of his 
soul. Thus he triumphed: 

“Not witb the fortitude, that mocks at pains, 

But that which feels them most, and yet sustains.” 
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At this season he would often re- 
quest me toread some of his favourite 
hymns; after which, he would sweet- 
ly expatiate on the love of the Savi- 


our to perishing sinners. Never can 
I forget, with what emotions of grati- 
tude and praise he dwelt upon these 
lines: 

“ And came to earth, to bleed and die: 

Was ever love like this!” 
He then added: “‘ Nothing but real 
religion can support or give consola- 
tion in an hour of trial like this. What 
could the favour of the whole world 
do for me now ?” 

Dr. Doddridge’s Exposition of the 
Sermon on the Mount, was with him 
a very favourite portion; and fre- 
quently have I heard him enlarge, in 
a most spiritual and profitable man- 
ner, on those characters whom the 
Saviour there pronounces “ blessed.” 
I could not but praise a faithful God, 
for the supporting grace given to his 
dear servant, and rejoice on his ac- 
count: yet when I contemplated his 
calm submission, and heavenly frame 
of mind, I rejoiced with trembling— 
from the selfish fear, that he was ripen- 
ing for an early immortality. 

The best medical advice was pro- 
cured, and after two months of painful 
affliction, he was so much better, that 
hopes of his recovery were sanguinely 
cherished: but alas! these hopes were 
like the early dew, or summer’s cloud. 
Though it pleased his heavenly Phy- 
sician partially to restore him, the 
powers of his constitution were so 
completely enervated, that he never 
regained his wonted vigour. His hea- 
venly Father knew perfectly the trials 
of his suffering servant; be had early 
called him to bear the burden and 
heat of the day, and to a peculiar ex- 
ercise of his faith, hope, and love; and 
it is now evident that in all this, he 
was graciously preparing him for a 
speedy possession of his eternal in- 
heritance. 

The summer months passed with 
but comparatively little improvement, 
yet still he was kept in a patient wait- 
ing frame. If he everindulged a hope 
of recovering, it was that he might de- 
dicate his all to the service and glory 
of God. In a letter received from him 
the latier end of July, after adverting 
to the state of his health, he says: 
“ The Lord giveth, and, if best for us, 
he taketh away ; blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” In the following Sep- 
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tember, his affliction became more 
alarming; but as his outward man de- 
cayed, his inward man was renewed 
day by day. In an interview I had 
with him, little more than three weeks 
previous to the painful closing scene, 
[ recollect, he remarked with particu- 
lar emphasis: “ I find nothing but per- 
fect resignation to the will of God will do. 
When I give up all, and say in heart, 
‘Thy word be done;’ then, and only 
then, I am happy.” 

His last afflictions were peculiarly 
trying. A violent and acute pain in 
his head arose so high, as to occa- 
sion, at times, a degree of mental in- 
sensibility. This, in addition to his 
extreme debility, rendered it improper 
for him to speak much; indeed, he 
was not capable of it. The best me- 
dical assistance was again procured, 
but all in vain; for it soon, alas! be- 
came too evident, that no arm of flesh 
could preserve him from the grave. 
His Divine Master, whom he had 
faithfully served, had said, It is en- 
ough,—eome up hither.” In the midst 
of these agonies, while nature was ra- 
pidly dissolving, he was preserved in 
sweet composure of mind; and for se- 
veral days, his countenance manifest- 
ed the most pleasing indications of in- 
ward tranquillity. Onenight, reviving 
a little from a painful lethargy, he ex- 
claimed with peculiar energy: ‘‘ When 
the MIGHTY GOD is our SAVI- 
OUR what cause have we to fear?” 
and then, reversing the sentence: 
“* When our SAVIOUR is the MIGH- 
TY GOD, what cause have we to fear?” 
—dwelling with apparent comfort 
on the words, MIGHTY GOD. At 
another time he said: “God is the 
essence of love, and therefore He can- 
not do wrong.”—Thus he continued, 
in a meek, resigned, and ‘peaceful 
frame, as the powers of natare rapidly 
declined, until Monday morning the 
ninth of October, 1815, when, in his 
twenty-seventh year, his happy spirit 
was freed from the tenement of clay, 
and admitted, we cannot doubt, to 
join the countless numbers of the re- 
deemed, in their eternal anthems of 
praise: ‘“‘ Unto Him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in bis own 
blood, and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God and his Father; to 
him be glory and dominion for ever 
and ever. Amen.” 

This brief Memoir, affords but a 
faint — | of the spiritual and 





attractive excellencies which visibly 
adorned the christian conduct of our 
departed friend. How much more, 
without any exaggeration, might have 
been said, will appear in that great 
day, when they whe have kept the 
commandments of God, and the faith 
of Jesus, shall be made fully manifest 
and gloriously triumphant. Under 
this consolatory and animating reflec- 
tion, I would lay down my pen; hum- 
bly praying, that the Lord may bless 
this feeble attempt to magnify the 
power of his grace, and to shew forth 
his praise. 


ee ee 
THE ANSWER OF CATO TO LABIENUS, 


Who wished him to consult an Oracle inthe De- 
serts of Libya, 
Translated from Lucan, by H. 8. Boyd, 


Futt of that God, whom in his secret breast 
He ever bore, he spake: the hallow’d words 
Were worthy of a shrine oracular. 

O Labienus, what should I inquire ? 

If it were better, on the battle-plain 

To d'e a freeman, than to Jive a slave? 

If life, howe’er protracted, be a span ? 

If good men stand invincible? if Fortune 
Against the righteous wing her shaft in vain? 
If holy motives be alone required, 

And virtue, spurn’d orcherish’d, still be virtue ? 
These truths we know, nor can the God himself 
Implant them deeper. With the powers im- 


morta 
We're closely jink’d ; and tho’ each shrine were 

silent, 

We ne’er could frustrate the decrees of heaven. 
Th’ Almighty needeth no interpreter, 
That men may iearn his counsel : at our birth 
He told us all that we ’re concern’d to know. 
Would he have chosen this deserted shore, 
That some lone stragglers might inquire his will? 
Or buried sacred truth in barren sand? 
What is his temple, but the earth, the sea, 
The air, and heaven, and virtue? Why beyond 
Explore the heavenly sanctities ? Whate’er 
We see, where'er we sojourn, there is Jove. 
Let wavering bosoms, finctuating minds, 
For soothsayers pant: I heed no oracle. 
By death, and death alone, I’m certified. 
The coward and the brave alike must fall. 
Tet it suffice, that Jove hath told us this.— 
He spake, and Jeaving unexplor’d the faith 
Of dubious Ammon, from the fane retir’d. 
ee 
THE APOTHEOSIS OF POMPEY THE 
GREAT. 

Translated from Lucan, by H.S. Boyd. 
Tarnx not, his manes slumber'd in the dast : 
Deem not, those lowly ashes could retain 
A shade so mighty! From the tomb he burst, 
And, leaving that inglorious tenement, 

Sear’d on the gale, and sought the realmof Jove. 
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Where Acther’s plains beneath the stars extend, 

Between the earth and Cynthia’s lucid path, 

The hallow'd shades of mortals deified, 

In glory dwell; whom virtue’s holy fire 

Made blameless, patient ’mid the teeming ills 

That harbour bere, and when their race was run, 

Compos’d their spirits in eternal peace. 

They come not there, enshrin’d in gold, or laid 

On piles that blaze with costly frankincense. 

There, whemhe view’d the pure ethereal light, 

The rolling planets, and the golden orbs, 

That stad the sapphire canopy, he saw 

What dismal darkness «ur most brilliant day 

Envelops, and beheld with scornful glance, 

The wretched remnant of his abject corse. 

Thence, o’er Emathia’s crimson field, and v’er 

The camp of guilty Cesar, and the fleet 

That crown’d old Ocean’s tide, he wing’d his 

flight > 

Ard seated to redress the wrougs of man, 

In Brutus’ sacred breast he rear’d his shrine, 

And fix’d in Cato’s soul his dwelling-place. 
November 30th, 1819. 


THE HEBREW SHEPHERDS. 
A Fragment for the Holidays. 
A dawn advane’d on Nature, tints the hills 
With richest hues, and soon the valley fills 
With glowing rays, diffusing sacred light, 
Clothing the fleecy tribes in purer white. 
These thinking night is past, begin to feed. 
Their guardians half draw forth the tuneful 
reed ; 
When solemn awe (as Midian’s shepherd felt, 
When near the burning bush he trembling 
knelt ; 
Or Israel’s host, when the divided sea 
Sparkled with light uuborrow’d from the day) 
The artless swains o’erwhelm’d, affrighted all, 
Prostrate before the heavenly vision fall. 
While thus aimaz’d, their souls find strange em- 
ploy, 
Tn pleasing terrors half allied to joy, 
A form angelic dissipates their fears, 
And sounds celestial charm their list’ning ears. 
Then choirs of cherubs from the opening sky, 
This anthem sang, “ Glory to God on high! 
Tidings of peace from heav’n to earth we bring ; 
Messiah reigns! Go, see the new-born King.” 
Liverpool. . LL. 
ee 


DANGER OF PROVERBIAL PHRASES. 


A British adventurer had got into high 
favour at the court of a Turkish pasha. 
One day the latter was explaining to 
him a part of the policy by which he 
hoped to add another pashalik to his 
dominions. ‘‘ Well, right,” said the 
obsequious dependant; “‘ you will un- 
doubtedly very soon have two strings to 
your bow.” The pasha started, and 
our hapless countryman was never af- 
terwards seen. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

I nave been surprised, in looking over 
| different topographical accounts of 
| Lancashire and Liverpool, to find no 
| biographical notice of Perer Wuit- 

FIELD, the celebrated author of the 
| Treatise on the Hebrew Vowel Points, 

printed at Liverpool, 1748, 4to.; a 
| work which a competent judge has 
| pronounced to be “ the best defence 
| of them ever published.”—Dr. Adam 

Clarke’s Bibliog. Dict. vol. ii. p. 129. 
| I have been assured he was original- 
| ly a weaver, and self-taught in the He- 
| brew, Greek, and Latin languages; 
| and that from having frequently to as- 
sist the printer in composing the Ori- 
ental parts of his “ Treatise,” and 
other works, he gained such a know- 
ledge of printing, as enabled him to 
commence business as a Printer. 

From a learned work written by 
him in defence of the Atonement, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Christianity of the Old Testa- 
ment,” printed 1757, 8vo. we learn 
that he had been a Dissenter, but had 
conformed. To this work he also 
prefixed a “*‘ Reply” to — Brown, who 
had written against him for embracing 
the principles of the established 
church. 

If any of your correspondents can 
inform me of any other particulars 
respecting him, I shall consider my- 
self obliged. 


I am, your’s, &c. 
J J 


Salford, Manchester, 
Dec. 13th, 1819. 


oe 
QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
1. On the Soul when disembodied. 


J. F. of London asks, ‘‘ Where does 
the soul go, on its separation from the 
body? and does it receive judgment 
immediately, or wait till the last day?” 


2. On the Sun standing still. 


R. C. observes, “‘ It is mentioned in 
the book of Joshua, chap. x. that ‘ the 
sun stood still, and the moon stayed, 
and hasted not to go down, about a 
whole day.” Were the sun and moon 
truly above the horizon, for the space 
of 24 hours, or was it only the light of 
these heavenly bodies, that was retain- 
ed, and thus rendered miraculously 


visible ?” 
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MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
SIR JOSEPH BANKS, BART. K. B. 
(With @ Portrait.) 


President of the Royal Society, a 
Trustee of the British Museum, F.A.S., 
F. R, S. Edinburgh, M. R. I. A. and 
Member of the Royal Institute of 
France, and of most of the. learned 
Societies in Europe and America. 


In the records of heraldry, his name, 
his honours, and his alliances, are ex- 
hibited in the following order. 

‘* Banks, of Revesby Abbey, Lincoln- 
shire, created March 24, 1781. The 
Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, created 
a baronet as above, Knight of the Bath, 
LL. D. President of the Royal Society, 
and one of his Majesty’s Privy Coun- 
cil, was born Dec. 13, 1743; married 
March 29, 1779, Dorothea, daughter 
and co-heir of William Weston Hu- 
gessen, of Provender, in the county of 
Kent, Esq. sister to the lady of Sir 
Edw. Knatchbull. bart. by whom he 
has no issue. Sir Joseph is a member 
of most fereign learned societies.— 
Motto: Nullisin verba—“ Nothing _ 
trust.” He likewise wears the ribbon 
of his order round his arms, with the 
motto, Tria juncta in uno— Three in 
one.” Family seats, Revesby Abbey, 
Lincolnshire, and Spring Grove, Mid- 
dlesex.” 

If titles, birth, and fortune, were 
alone capable of conferring genuine 
greatness, Sir Joseph Banks might 
triumph in his superiority without 
merit, and look down on genius and 
talents with contempt. Mounted on 
the pedestal of fame, he might cast a 
supercilious smile on those laborious 
mortals who are wearying themselves 
in the drudgery of science, and hoping 
to obtain renown by successful appli- 
cation and persevering industry, and 
congratulate himself with the pleasing 
reflection, that fortune had been more 
favourable to his wishes than his de- 
serts. 

The honours, however, which are 
associated with the name of this scien- 
tific gentleman, stand on a more per- 
manent foundation than the caprices 
of fortune, or the success with which 
accident crowns hazardous adventure. 
Rank and station may command the 
homage of adulation, and glitter with 
dazzling splendour in the eye of mere 
pretension; but that respect which is 
exacted from profound penetration, 
must arise from something, which nei- 

No, 11.—Vot. I. 
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ther the influence of wealth, nor the 
power of princes, can bestow. 

The honours which occasionally 
await the fortunate, may for a season 
furnish wonder with employment, and 
levy on admiration, a tribute of ap- 
plause; they may infuse new vigour 
into envy, and throng the field of ex- 
pectation with an additional tribe of 
active votaries ; their charms may de- 
corate imbecility with imaginary gran- 
deur, and render mental weakness 
magnificently formidable in the eye of 
ignorance ; but a much shorter period 
than that in which Sir Joseph Banks 
has sustained his unfading honours, at 
the head of the first literary and scien- 
tific society in the world, would have 
thrown a mere pretender into obscu- 
rity, or only have exhibited him in the 
decline of life, as a monument serving 
to commemorate departed greatness. 

The laurels, on the contrary, which 
encircle the head of this venerable son 
of science, have retained their fresh- 
ness through his laborious and pro- 
tracted state of mortal existence ; and 
in the evening of his days they flourish 
round him with unwithering bloom, 
and form an alcove, in which genius 
and science must expect shortly to be- 
hold his setting sun. 

Sir Joseph Banks is descended from 
a noble family in Sweden. The first of 
his ancestors who settled in this coun- 
try was his paternal grandfather, who 
is said to have acquired an ample for- 
tune by the reputable practice of an 
honourable profession, to which those 
who have recorded the fact, have not 
given a name. The father of Sir Jo- 
seph was a private gentleman, Who re- 
sided chiefly on his estate in Lincoln- 
shire, where he was respected and be- 
loved for his domestic virtues, and 
other estimable qualities. 

Sir Joseph was born about the year 
1743, and, at a suitable age, was sent 
to complete his studies at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. In this seminary he 
made a considerable proficiency in va- 
rious branches of liberal knowledge; 
but a predisposition to natural history 
was that in which he became chiefly 
conspicuous. To facilitate his pre- 
gress in this department, several fa- 
vourable coincidences at this period 
conspired; independently of those 
which arose from the bent of his ge- 
nius, the extent of his fortune, and the 
promising presages of an unwearied 
= 

, 3 v, 
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Linnzus about this time had aston- 
ished the world with the progress he 
had made in botanical researches ; and, 
by the nomenclature which he had in- 
vented, and the arrangements he had 
formed, nearly all Europe was roused 
from the lethargy ‘in which it had been 
entranced for ages; and the pupils of 
this great philosopher were enriching 
‘this department of science, with the 
‘productions ‘of almost every climate 
and every zone. 

A stndy so congenial with the open- 
ing genius of Sir Joseph Banks, could 
‘not long escape his attention; and 
‘being furnished with the means of in- 
‘d in these favourite researches, 
‘he formed a resolution to promote, to 
‘the utshost of liis power, the interests 
of this pleasing branch of ‘philosophy. 
From the islands of Jamaica and Bar- 
badoes many botanical treasures had 
‘been already ‘collected ; the continent 
‘of America'had also been visited, and 
Virginia had yielded a valuable scien- 
tific harvest. 

Stimulated by these adventures, dis- 
‘coveries, and successes, Sir Joseph 
determined to extend his researches 
‘beyond the narrow round in which his 


“predecessors and contemporaries had 
trayelled ;—to add énterprise to sei- 
‘ence ;—and to enrich the treasures of 
‘botany with the am yom of coun- 


tries that had hitherto been unexplor- 
‘ed. ‘Under these impressions, on leav- 
‘ing ‘the University in 1763, he em- 
‘barked in a voyage across the Atlan- 
‘tic, to visit the coasts of Newfound- 
Jand, and the inhospitable regions of 
Labrador. In this expedition the diffi- 
culties he encountered were numerous 
and formidable; but his success in 
collecting the various objects of his 
r2search, more than counterbalanced 
the hardships which he endured, and 
prepared him for greater exertions, 
and more hazardous exploits. 

Availing himself of that spirit of 
naval discovery, which at this time 
predominated, he resolved to embrace 
the earliest opportunity of embarking 
with some celebrated cireumnavigator, 
to take a‘circuit round the globe. 
Anson, Byron, Carteret, and Wallis, 
had respectively returned from their 
perilous voyages: and Lieut. James 
Cook being about to prosecute the dis- 
eoveries they had begun, with him he 
determined to sail. 

Sir Joseph took with him two 


draughtsmen; one to delineate views | 


and figures, and the other to paint sub- 
jects of natural history. A secretary 
and four servants were also incorpo- 
rated in his suite ; and more immedi- 
ately as his director in natural history, 
he engaged Dr. Solander, who was at 
that time employed in the British Mu- 
seum. This gentleman, who was a 
Swede by birth, and had been one of 
the most eminent pupils of Linnzus, 
was well known to possess consider- 
able merit, which, having recommend- 
ed him to the patronage of England, 
fully qualified him to become the com- 
panion of Sir Joseph in his future 
researches. ¢ 

On the 26th of August 1768, Sir Jo- 
seph and his companions sailed from 
Plymouth, on board of the Endeavour, 
commanded by Lieutenant Cook, and 
prosecuted the early part of their voy- 
age without meeting with any particu- 
lar accident. In their passage to Ma- 
deira they discovered several marine 
animals, which no naturalist had hi- 
therto described; and from thence to 
Rio Janeiro their vigilance was pleas- 
ingly rewarded by various objects en- 
tirely new to science. But in this set- 
tlement, the constitutional jealousy of 
the Portuguese prevented them from 
visiting those places, in which they had 
anticipated a harvest of new beauties 
in the vegetable world. 

Landing on the coast of Terra del 
Fuego, Sir Joseph, Dr. Solander, and 
others, made an excursion into the 
country, where being overtaken with 
a storm of snow, they had nearly pe- 
rished. The cold was intense; no 
mark to guide them in their return re- 
mained visible ; the desolation of win- 
ter seemed to conceal thé fave of na- 
ture; and their propensity to sleep 
was almost invincible. The love of 
life appeared to have abandoned them 
with the probable means of preservin 
it; and three of their companions fell 
asleep to awake no more. One night 
they passed on shore, amidst the hor- 
rors of the storm; ‘and even against 
the dictates of their own judgments, 
several were disposed to indulge their 
propensity to sleep, even while they 
were convinced that the consequences 








would be fatal. On the following day, 
they, however, discovered the beach; 
and making their way towards it, ar- 
rived at Jast almost in the agonies of 
death, in which condition they were 
received on board the ship. 





From the inhospitable shores of 
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Terra det Fuego, the Endeavour sailed 
into the Pacific ecean, and reached 
Otaheite on the 12th of April, 1769. 
At this place, and among the smaller 
islands, the voyagers tarried about 
three months, during which time Sir 
Joseph was indefatigable in forming 
his collections of whatever was rare 
or curious, and in making his observa- 
tions on every species of remarkable 
phenomena. On these occasions, his 
intimate acquaintance with human 
nature, enabled him to preserye a good 
understanding with the natives, and, 
through his prudence and foresight, 
many dissensions were prevented. His 
collections in these islands were nu- 
merous and interesting, and compen- 
sated by their peculiar novelty for their 
deficiency in actual value. 

On the 15th of August, they sailed 
from this groupe of islands, taking 
with them Tupia a priest, and Tayeto 
his boy, and on the 6th of October they 
came in sight of New Zealand, which 
at that time had been seen only by 
Tasman, a former navigator. With 


the inhabitants a friendly intercourse 
was quickly established through Tupia, 
who understood their language, and 
acted as interpreter. 


At this place, 
while the navigators examined the 
coast, and explored the strait, which 
now bears the name of Cook, Sir 
Joseph was busily engaged in cull- 
ing the rare and curious productions 
of nature. And although in propor- 
tion to the extent of country with 
which they were surrounded, the spe- 
cimens were less numerous and diver- 
sified than might have been expected, 
many articles were obtained, which 
acquire yalue and importance, as being 
imported from a distant region, to en- 
rich the cabinet of the naturalist. 
From New Zealand they proceeded 
to New Holland, which they coasted 
northward, until they reached Botany 
Bay ; a name which was given to this 
place, from the numerous and diversi- 
fied botanical objects it was found to 
contain. Qn the shores, new species 
of zoology were likewise discovered; 
and from the numerous and distant ex- 
cursions made into the interior, they 
concluded, that it would prove highly 
favourable for a colonial settlement. 
In prosecuting their voyage along the 
eastern shore, the ship unfortunately 
struck upon a rock, which, making an 
opening in her bottom, they were in 
the most imminent danger of perishing 


at sea, and their escape was little 
less than miraculous, this disas- 
trous occasion, Sir Joseph was among 
the foremost in braving the dangers 
of their situation ; and to his firmness 
and presence of mind they were much in- 
debted for their common preservation. 

At the mouth of a river, which, after 
their ship, they named Endeavour, 
they repaired, in the best manner they 
were able, the damage which the ves- 
sel had sustained. But unfortunately, 
they were compelled to lay her in @ 
position, that admitted so much water, 
as entirely ruined a considerable part 
of the collections which Sir Joseph 
had made, and the remainder was not 
saved without much anxiety and trou- 
ble. 

Surviving this disaster, they .renew- 
ed their voyage; and, continuing to 
advance northward along the coast, 
his losses were in some measure re- 
paired, by the variety of shells, and 
other marine productions, which were 
gathered, the species of which had 
been entirely unknown before. But 
their most important discovery wag 
that of the Kangaroo, which exhibited 
a novelty in the animal world, and 
added an interesting species to the 
natural histery of quadrupeds. This 
animal is now too well knows to re- 
quire any particular description. 

Leaving this place oa the 23d af 
August, they steered for New Guinea. 
In the insalubrious climate of Bata- 





via, they experienced the common af- 
| flictions to which most Europeans are 
| exposed, when they begin to breathe 
this noxious atmosphere. Tapia was 
seized with an ague, of which he died ; 
and his boy Tayeto fell] by an inflamma- 
tion of the langs. For some time Sir 
Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander were 
exceedingly ill; and in their turns, all 
on board were sick during their stay 
in this abode of pestilence and death, 
except the sailmaker, an old man be- 
tween seventy and eighty, who got 
drunk every day. At Batavia seven 
men died; and in the course of the 
next six weeks after they left the har- 
bour, twenty-three more became the 
fatal victims of disease and death, 
Nothing further of moment occurred 
during the remaining part of their 
voyage. The survivors contrived to 
navi the vessel to the shores of 

land, which they reached on the 
12th of June, 1771, and cast anchor ia 
the Downs. 
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Sir Joseph Banks was received in 
his native country, with all that kind- 
ness and warmth of affection, with 
which indefatigable industry, manly 
fortitude, the encounter of perils, the 
liberal expenditure of wealth, and the 

ivation of comforts, to promote the 
interests of science, ought always to 
be rewarded. The productions of na- 
ture which he had imported, were both 
rare and curious; and the invaluable 
information contained in his journals, 
continued to keep alive that admira- 
tion and respect, which his disinterest- 
ed conduct, and noble motives, had 
every where awakened. In private 
and in public, at court and among men 
of science, the name of Sir Joseph 
Banks was mentioned with profound 
veneration and esteem; and the sci- 
ence and literature of his country ho- 
noured him with evidences of their ap- 
probation. 

Ardent in the pursuit of knowledge, 
as anew expedition was about to be 
fitted out for making discoveries in the 
northern regions, Sir Joseph was one 
of the first to engage in the perilous 
enterprise. He was, however, afier- 
wards induced to relinquish his inten- 
tion ; but his assistance and directions 
were not withheld; and his communi- 
cations of that knowledge of savage 
manners which he had acquired, were 
far from being unimportant. 

As Iceland, according to common 
report, was thought to contain many 
natural curiosities, Sir Joseph Banks 
hired a vessel, and, in company with 
Dr. Solander, once more ventured to 
brave the dangers of the ocean. The 
islands scattered along the north-west 
coast of Scotland, lying contiguous to 
their track, they were induced to land, 
to examine their productions, and the 
strata of the rocks. In this examina- 
tion they discovered the columnar stra- 
tification of the rocks encircling the 
caves of Staffla; which, prior to this 
time, no naturalist had observed. Sir 
Joseph’s report roused the attention 
of scientific men, and gave such a turn 
to their researches, that the subject 
soon became famous throughout Eu- 
rope. 

Arriving at Iceland, the volcanic 
mountains, the hot springs, the sili- 
ceous rocks, the arctic plants, and’ the 
auimals peculiar to these polar re- 
gions, were carefully surveyed, and 
another valuable harvest of specimens, 
on his return, was gathered into the 
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granaries of science. In this voyage 
he was accompanied by a Danish cler- 
gyman of considerable merit, who, 
profiting by the observations of his 
philosophical companion, communi- 
cated his information to the Danish 
government, of which they availed 
themselves, for the improvement of the 
island, and the condition of the inha- 
bitants. 

Returning from Iceland, Sir Joseph 
spent a few years occasionally in Lon- 
don, or at his seat in Lineolnshire, as- 
sociating with men of letters, of rank 
and fortune, and holding an extensive 
correspondence with the mest eminent 
naturalists, and other philosophers, in 
Europe, and in the most distant parts 
of the earth, which science had en- 
lightened with its beams. 

Sir John Pringle, who had been Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, retired 
from that office, towards the end of 
the year 1777. Prior to this time, Sir 
Joseph Banks had assisted at their 
meetings ; and to many of the mem- 
bers it was well known, that the ulti- 
mate object of his pursuit was to raise 
science to its true dignity, by render- 
ing it subservient to the useful purpo- 
ses of life. Knowledge, respectability, 
affluence, an inextinguishable love of 
science, and an aflability of manners, 
concentrating in Sir Joseph, the friends 
of the institution, conceived that they 
could not more effectually promote its 
true design, than by procuring his elec- 
tion to fill the vacant chair. Success 
attended their endeavours; and Sir 
Joseph Banks entered on the duties of 
his office as President of the Royal 
Society in the year 1778. 

Unwearied in his attention to the 
interests of the society, Sir Joseph, by 
extending its correspondence, procur- 
ed communications that were ina high 
degree pleasing and important; and 
through his influence many persons of 
rank and ability were induced to con- 
sider it an honour to be elected as fel- 
lows. His example also operated to 
the advantage of the society, by sti- 
mulating to diligence some of its mem- 
bers; and there are few periods in its 
history, of equal duration, in which so 
many véliable papers have appeared, 
as during the first three or four years 
of his Presidency. 

The title to this office is that of an- 
nual election; and for the first three 
or four years, Sir Joseph found his 
seat secure. But discord succeeding 
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to the harmony that had prevailed, 
a formidable opposition was raised 
against him, accompanied with a cata- 
logue of charges, in which he was re- 
presented as totally unfit for the office 
he sustained ;—as possessing no scien- 
tific merit!—and as concentrating in 
bodily labour, and an expenditure of 
money, nearly all his qualifications. 
His friends, however, rallied round 
him, and repelling the charges, retain- 
ed him in office by the voice of a great 
majority: and no disposition has of 
late been manifested to deprive him of 
that honour, which all expect will ac- 
company him through life. 

Nearly all the voyages of discovery 
and arduous travels which have been 
undertaken by the natives of England, 
during the last twenty-five years, have 
been more or less encouraged and pa- 
tronized by the patriotism of Sir Jo- 
seph Banks. Ledyard, Lucas, and 
Stoughton, were stimulated by him in 
their dangerous undertakings. The 
celebrated, but unfortunate -Mungo 
Park, began his perilous enterprise 
under the auspices of Sir Joseph; and 
France is under obligations to his 
manly and philanthropic spirit. Inno 
small degree, the African Association 
owes its origin to his fostering care ; 
and the prosperity which now distin- 
guishes the colony at New South 
Wales, may claim him as its friend and 
parent. Itis through his exertions, that 
the Bread-fruit tree has been cultivated 
with so much success in our West India 
islands, and that our botanical gardens 
are enriched with so many foreign 
plants. Of his advice and encourage- 
ment, Sir John Sinclair availed him- 
self, when compiling his Statistical ac- 
count of Scotland; and the Board of 
Agriculture is indebted to his counsels 
for some branches of its utility. By 
his genius, the fens of Lincolnshire 
have been drained; new implements 
in husbandry and gardening have been 
introduced by his application ; and the 
improvements which have taken place 
in the breed of our sheep, and other 
domesticated animals, may in a great 
degree be ascribed to his attentions. 

Possessed of an ample fortune, and 
blessed with a liberal spirit, his house 
is open to men of science and talents 
from all parts of the world. Every 
Sunday evening while Parliament is 
sitting, and during the ordinary meet- 
ings of the Royal Society, his apart- 
ments are always ready for the recep- 





tion of strangers. To these, men of 
enlightened minds, and liberal views, 
regularly resort ; and conversations, at 
once elegant, profound, and interest- 
ing, employ their hours. On these 
occasions, his library and museum are 
open to inspection, and new specimens 
either of art or nature, generally lie on 
his tables to undergo examination. 
These exhibitions, which would be ad- 
ditionally pleasing, if presented on 
another day, discover a mind devoted 
to scientific pursuits. On almost every 
subject of importance, some informa- 
tion may be obtained in this assembly ; 
and scarcely any discovery takes 
place, of which the earliest intelligence 
may not be procured at the house of 
Sir Joseph Banks. 

If we view his person at present, en- 
feebled by age and emaciated with the 
gout, we shall form but an inadequate 
conception of what Sir Joseph Banks 
was. In the prime of life, his person 
was tall and robust, and his counte- 
nance expressed dignity and intelli- 
gence. Rich in instructive informa- 
tion, his manners were vivacious with- 
out levity, dignified without affectation, 
and affable without mean familiarity. 
His conversation was easy and ex- 
pressive, displaying a mind capable of 
entering on almost any subject with 
becoming gracefulness. But his race 
seems nearly run; and he now waits, 
on the margin of his mortal existence, 
that call from heaven, which shall 
usher his spirit into the regions of the 
disembodied. 


ee ee 
A QUESTION MORE FULLY STATED. 


In our 10th number, column 994, we 
inserted the following question, pro- 
posed by Tyro, of Tetbury: “* Does the 
Earth increase in magnitude?” In 
stating this question, we introduced 
what we thought necessary in order to 
its being understood. Since that time 
we have received a letter from the 
author, in which he seems to think 
that we injured his query by suppress- 
ing what we deemed superfluous. To 
remove the cause of his complaint, we 
now insert the whole in his own words. 

‘“* Has the Earth, since the Creation, 
increased in magnitude, or not? 

“‘ In connection with this query, allow 
me to observe,—if the possibility of 
such increase cannot be admitted, 
(which I have heard disputed) annihi- 
lation,1 conceive, must have taken place 
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in some shape ; but as absolute or par- 
tial annihilation of any part of the 
creation, while time exists, is generally 
helieved to be impossible, the earth, it 
appears to me, must have increased 
considerably in weight, from the in- 
erease of population, &c., and if in- 
creased in weight, must have increased 
in bulk; but if this increase in bulk 
has taken place, there must conse- 
quently have been a gradual compres- 
sion or expansion of the atmosphere, 
to admit, if it may be so termed, of the 
growth of the earth. Now, if the re- 
duction of the atmosphere into a 
smaller compass had been effected by 
the increasing surface of the earth, the 
force of compression would, I con- 
ceive, have impeded vegetation in some 
degree, and have been attended with 
perceptible inconvenience to the ani- 
mal creation. But if, on the other 
hand, our atmosphere bas expanded, to 
ive place to the growing earth, how 
fea the atmosphere which exists above 
ours been effected? Simply, with re- 
to the increase of the earth’s 
magnitude, I feel satisfied in my own 
mind; but cannot reconcile, what ap- 
pears to me to be its attendant conse- 
quences.” 
oe 
Reply to a Query on Substantives. 
In the 8th Number of the Imperial 
Magazine, col. 762, an inquiry was 
made how the words “ Nothing, Non- 
entity,” &c. could be denominated 
substantives. To this question a cor- 
respondent of Saltash, who gives the 
initials S. T. has sent the following 
answer. 


““A Constant Reader appears to 
have forgotten, that the word Nothing 
is a compound term, and implies not 
any thing.” . 


Reply to Query, col. 768, on “‘ Lead us 
not into temptation.” 


In answer to this question, S. T. of 
Saltash, (from whom we have other 
communications, which we hope to in- 
sert in our next,) has also furnished 
us with the following observations. 

*“ A Constant Reader, of Blackburn, 
will, it is likely, have his scruples re- 
moved by being informed, that in He- 
brew and Syriac, the expression ‘ to 
lead,’ is the same as ‘to permit to 
enter ;’ so that our Lord meant ‘ suffer 





us not, by refusing us thy grace,’ to 
enter into temptation.” 


ee 


Reply to a Query on“ Lead us not into 
temptation.” 


Mr. Epiror, 
Si1z,—In perusing the eighth Number 
of your valuable Miscellany, col. 768. 
1 observe “ A Constant Reader” of 
Blackburn, is desirous of being able 
consistently to reconcile the apparent 
paradox of our Lord teaching his dis- 
ciples to pray, viz. ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation;” with what his apostle 
James says, when writing to the twelve 
tribes, that “‘ God tempteth no man.” 
If you should deem the following cur- 
sory remarks on the subject, worthya 
place in your publication, you will by 
their insertion oblige, Sir, 
Your’s very obediently, 
A. B. E. 


The passages above alluded to, can- 
not be considered synonymous in their 
import; as to tempt, and to lead into 
temptation, imply different actions, 
though it must be confessed their sig- 
nifications apparently clash with the 
general tenor of Scripture. In our 
English Dictionaries, the meaning 
given to the word tempt, isto solicit 
or incite to do evil; but the scriptural 
meaning of the word temptation, has 
avery different import, and gives the 
Greek word, Tleigacpeog its original 
meaning, which is trial rather than 
temptation, or Tsigagw, to try to ex- 
plore; nor does the word Meeags in 
any degree tacitly imply, to tempt to 
do evil. The apostle James has it, 
‘ God cannot be tempted with evil, nei- 
ther tempteth he any man.’ Now if 
the apostle had merely said, God 
tempteth no man, &c. it would bea 
direct contradiction of other passages 
of Scripture; but I am led to infer 
that a person having the true scriptu- 
ral meaning of the word temptation in 
view, May conscientiously pray, Lead 
us not into temptation: but if the Lord 
should, in his fatherly chastisements 
and dispensations toward us, suffer us 
to be tempted, tried, and afflicted, as 
we have an instance in the characters 
of Job and Peter, itis ours to pray, 
Deliver us from evil; and submissively 
say, Thy will be done, on earth, as in 
heaven ;—knowing that the trial of our 
faith is precious. 

4 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT, DECEMBER 224, 1819. 
In closing our labours for this most eventful Year, we beg leave to present our readers with an 
ebstract of the principal Imports during the last twelve months ; and in directing their attention 
to the material decline in many articles, we venture to anticipate a revival in our commerce ; 
and which has already manifested itself in some degree. 

The imports of Sagar 4o not nruch differ from the preceding year, but prices are greatly re- 
duced ; in low descriptions this amounts to 14s. per cwt. and to 5s. in finer qualities, 

Coffee is at a reduction of 25s. per cwt. 

In Dyewoods the depreciation has been great, being £3. per ton in Fustic—In Logwood 
£1. 10s. per ton.—In Nicaragua Wood, £4. per ton.—In Camwood, £6. per ton. 

Spirits have experienced a corresponding decline. Jamaica Rum is at a depression of 1s. 
per gallon. Leewards, 8d. per gallon.—Tebacces generally, have fallen 3d. per lb.— Russian 
Candie Tallow is the most promizeut article ia the scale of depression, being 30s. per cwt. lower 
than at the prices of last year. 

The difference in value in the various descriptions of Cotton is not less striking, being Sd. 
per Ib. in Upland Georgia ; In Brazils, 6d. ; and 1s. per lb. in Sea Islands. The deficiency in 
the comparative import cannot fail to be sensibly felt, when any improvement takes place in any 
branch of trade. 

Upon a review of these striking facts, we are sanguine enough to believe, that a revival of 
commerce is not very distant, and we trust shortly to have the pleasing task of announcing the 
improvement to our readers. , 


IMPORTS of the principal Articles of East and West India, American, ahd 
other Produce, from Jan, 1st to Dee. 22d, 1819; with a comparative view of 
the Imports in 1818 for the same period. 














IMPORTS. 





Packages 
ARTICLES. and 
Quantities. 





Ditells . ccasavecece 
Bris. and Bags.....+ 5 3028 
CetnSie.c acc. eons ‘ 1024 

GUIs kendeccaws 2 | Bris. and Bags.... + : 
COTTON, East India..... | Bales and Bags, &c... f 6576 
West Indile...2,| Do. cocccevencescwe . 10616 
ME 06060000 > 1419935 30111 
United States .. 4 188447 |. 8909 
DYEWOODS, Fustic..... vee 13506 
Logwood .... . 3802 1523 
Nicaraguawood y GSE 4 -ccwewe 147 
34 
» 410 120 
Battels.ccecscceocs ! 347261 305011 
Bris, Bags, Pckts. &c. 279144 261583 
311371 22838 
Bxs. Chsts. & Serons. 1143 " 100 
Puncheons......... 2186 
Cathe :cccecetce snes 1826 1465 
CORES <cbctdvesese 1912 
Bags and Pockets ... 2235 
PIMENTO...........+. | Barrelsand Bags... 1994 
QUERCITRON BARK ... | Casks.....-eseeees 4858 

§ 





De. wen edecscoese¥ 10696 
Bags...-eccccesece 41942 
.- | Pancheons & Hhds. . 5014 
SALTPETRE . . cece wccsve 13213 
GREG ee cecevesszed ‘ 15040 
SUGAR, British Plantation | Hbds. Tces. &c...... 41852 
Havannah . Based. 2. ccccocccee ~ 4589 

i Cam88.c0: ccc cows 5 1505 

Bags, &c. ....cceces s 14322 
Other Foreign... | Htvds. and Tees. ... 5 319 
TALLOW é eeeee 8728 
e*eeeee@eeee ; xa a S762 
TOBACCO ain . 11086 
TAR é 58952 
TURPENTIME « 5:0.000.00¢ | DR 000 caupecccceee : 46362 
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Prices Current.—Exports.—Imports, 8c. &c. 





WHO a glia Dec. 22, 1819. 


SUGAR, ¥ cw 
uscovad ‘tn brown 
M vado, pe Ar 


ned, Dale. Ppl 6a Tib- 144 
a § ange _ _ MAb. 114 


OLASSES, ritish .. eecece 30 
RUM, # gallon, 16 O. P. 3s. ada. ad. 
ards,common 2 1 
BRANDY, Cognac.... 3 0 ; ; 
ENEVA,...-+++eeeee sf 210 

FEE, 
Corr 0 SR 108 a 112 
middling ..122 130 


fine 
MAHOGANY, ¥ 
Honduras ... 
St. Domingo oe 


ms OF me AD 
Souwe © evan” 


- 


maica ....+« 

Logweed, Campeachy 

Jamaica.... 

Honduras,.. 
Nicaragua Wood, 

ni 4 solid:. 


TOBACCO, er 
James ny VET seslesee 
stemmed., 
Rappahanock™ oe. 
stemmed 


MISeENIonmonwe 
- 


SSSR YOUNWSAS © SCSOSSOSSC. Oe 


Feccocee 8 Sansa ae 
ae 


es) 


ASHES, ¥ ad 
ist, oe fresh, U.S. a 
ontre: esesesesd0 O 
American, Ist, Pearl40 0 
TAR, ¢ barri. Stockholm20 0 
Archangel 22 0 
American 16 0 
RICE, von. American, 
rt paid, 
Bast Indl seecesce 
HIDES, # ib- Bunce Ares Sta. atta. 
estindia 5 
BRIMSTONE, ¥ ton, £. & — &. 


sveceeeedd Waw 0 
seg s. d. 


ih ee 
cwt. 
measbuceoel 
HEMP, # to 
Volersberg clean is Oe — 
Rigs Rhine oa f 49 0 
FLAX, to £. 8. 
t Beberebers 12-head i ° ‘— 
Hops, Kent, pock. new 3 18 
bags, do. 4 2 
Worcester, do.4 4 
bps Kent or 38 
Worcester, in ps. 
8 d. 
1 


SSecoocos= 


ee 
e | = 
cs 


- 
c 


PINE TIMBER, cub 
American .. 


-* 


Baltic .ccccccccees 
SALT PETRE, # cwt. 
GRAIN, 

Barley, Engl ¥ 60fh. 
Trish « ne 
Beans, Engl. # qr...4 
beveign coed 
Flour, ¥ barrel, 
Awerican, sweet 44 0 
sour..32 9 
Oats, Engl. ¥ ‘stb. 34 


ew . 

trish & Porely m2 i0 

Wheat, = # 70jh.10 - 
-. 


| Suwa 
ecooevnoans® 


= 
- 


scetocow w 


Dau 
TALLOW, ¥ tithe & d. 
Russia Y. Candle 58 0a 60 


IRON” ine ‘bar... wok 
Foreygn, in bond 17 0 
OILS, # tun, Olive....£79 0a Si 
Seal ......36 0 380 


. 
cSccoqguces @ © 


Greenland Whale....5 
‘alm ....40 0 
ee, ¥ gall... me Hae a 0s. Od. 
.. 


Falpeutios, Vewt. 62 ° 





ba 


PROVISIONS. ~ sd & 
Beef new, pnd a Oall7 
Butter, ¥ a 


78 
Cork dry 3rds. new Yeo 
pickled new ands. 78 
—— a dry new. 
ew 


80 

Cheese, old +4 1201 70 

NEW .ewesees 55 
LEATHER, 

Butts, 40 ff ..---se0001 

Dressing, 204 2tfh....1 

Calf, #doz. 40 a 50fh..2 

Do. ash ..2 

Horse, Ph. ooceecccl 


List of Vessels Arrived. 
From West India and Bri- 
- Settlements in¢ 90 
North America 5 
East India and Atte + 


ecooeoc eo 
SeSses 3 
eoeces co oo 


@ewseS oo 


4 

7 
Cleared 
Sor sea, 





Freland ......00.20195 
Europe and all 
other Parte... $4! 


2ist Nov. to 22d Dec. Total 294 





Total Tonnage ........46251 





Liverpool Exports of British Manufac- 
tures, from 22d Nov. to 21sé Dec. 
Cotton Stuffs 244043 pes. & 811412 yds. 

Woollen do... 17156 7976 
Worsted do... 5365 

Flannel ....+« 
Linen Cloth.. 
Kerseymere.. 


299 

520 

. 1110 
Bianketing .. 387 pairs, 110 
Hats, 2143 doz.—Hose, 7657 Fg pairs. 

Hardware, 4713.—Nails, 1276 cwts 
Copper, 2513.—Glass, 1522 cwt. 463 crts 
Bar and Bolt Iron, &c....... 1284 tons. 
Steel, 295 cwts.— Tinpiates, 1675 boxes. 

Lead, 270.—Leadore, 5 tons, 

Earthenware .......+++1999 crates, &c. 
Refined Sugar aeeese 110} cuts. 
White Salt to Foreign Parts,..4116 tons. 

reland....++.. 154 

Rock Salt to pores Parts.. 895 

Nd esenee 

Coals to Foreign Parts .... 
Ireland ......-+4. 


1777 
741 chal. 
2603 


Kisorpet Imports, = the 22d Now" 
to the 2ist December. 

Sugar, P. B.750 bhds, 74 bris. 38 tces. 
Foreign, 110 cases. E. India, 1100 bgs. 
Coffee, B. P. 479 casks, 8 bags.—Cotton» 
W. India, 142 bales.. American, 4095 
bales. Brazils, 11253 bags, 33 serons. 
EB. India, 1332 bales. —Rum, 343 chs, 
45 hhds.—Genev a, 150 Pipes randy, 
180 punchs. 10 pipes.— ne, "203 hhds. 
32 pipes, 10 butts, 37 cases.—Melasses, 
70 punchs.—Fustic, 11 tons.—Logwond, 
a tons.—Red wood, 76 tous— Mahogany, 

500 logs.— Pepper, 2345 bazs.—Ashes, 
2204 brie.—Turpeutine, 6844 ‘bris.—Tar, 
260 bris.—Rice, 86 qrs.—Quercit. Bark, 
77 hhds. —Tobacco, 815 hhds.—36 baies. 
—lIron, 12205 bars.—Hemp, 246 bdles.— 
Flax, 749 bobbins, 34 bunc ies, 130 bags. 
Taliow, 740 casks.—Hides, 15020.—Sar- 
api arilla,9 ewt —Elephants’ Teeth, 421. 
Sumac, 183 bags. —Madders, 108 csks.— 
Indigo, 32 serons.—Wool, 216 bales.— 
Flaxseed, 158 hhds. 250 bris. 195 bags, 
100 ices. 5 sacks,—Corn, Wheat, 21959. 
Beckwheat, 550 qrs.—Burley, 7063 qrs 
12} tons.—Vats, 30312.—Beans, 2005.— 
Peas, 635. —Mult, 1621 qrs. —Flour, | 61 
tons, 2800 bris.—Oatmeal, 2148 bol 
47% tons.—Qranges and Lemons, 4 
chests, 114 boxes, 20 baskets. —Piums, 
62 boxes.—Raisins, 404 bris. 38 boxes, 
224 drains.—Figs, 476 boxes, 4 drums, 
309 frails. eens 397 boxes, 40 bris, 
Almonds, 10 bales, 17 bags.—Apples, 
606 bris.—Oil, Cod, 1366; Traiu, 184; 
Seal, 64; Blubber, 36 ; Palm, 1091; Olive 
22 casks.—Seal Skins, 2268, & 202 bdles. 
Timber, 74 cargoes. 

Ireland. 

Butter, 41459 frks, 337 crocks. &c.— 
Rapeseed, 920 bazs, 2904 sacks, 856 qrs 
Cons, 563—Shee} p 730—Pics, 1756— 
Bacon, 339 bales— Beef, 852 tees, 142 bis 
wo tubs—Pork, 1362 bris—Linen Cloth, 
312 bales, 619 boxes—Flax, 592 bales, 
35 bags, 3 trusses. 





SUNDRIES.— Liverpool, 234 Dec. 
HAY, ot, Y 20 ee. rn 
2 


10 
STRA 44 
PO! RAW, Wi new Fis 
OATMEAL, sack 240% 
FLOUR, best siyak. 2401-4 rr 
AK. eave eed? 


FRESH BUTTER, ¥ i6or...... 





Average Prices of | Number of Bank- 
ioe Gazette. | rupts in Gazette. 
— NOV, 28. eee eeee-012 


Prices of Coal 
# Ton of 2240}. 
Wigan ....15s. 6d. — 
Country ..10 0 Total,, 133 
Prices of Bullion. Liverpool. 
Foreign Gold, in Bars ereees£ 3 17 104 





New Dollars.... 
Silver, in Bars, 


Rates of Insurance. L.pool.. 
To West Indies 4 cent. 35s 40s 
- States of America 40 — 
B. America .. season closea 
Brazils 
East Indies ... 
C. of Africa & back ..126 - 
Gibraltar —— 


season closed. 
- 25 —- 





hid 77 CE Ga) 


t 40 
East Coast.. 30 — 





Prices of Stock, London, Dec. 20. 


3 Cent Reduced . 

4 ¥ Cent Consols . 
Bank Long Annuities .... 
Omnium ‘ 

Consols for Acct. 

IRISH FUNDS. — Deceutier 18. 
Bank Stock ceceee 
Government Debentures, ete" cent, — 

5 ¥ ceni, 104 
Government Stock, 34 ¥ cent. 
5 Cc 


Grand Canal loan, 4 ‘ 
AMERICAN FUNDS.— Dec. 2. 


New 6 # Cents Oy — 1005 
(The above with Div. ‘from October.) 
U.S. Bank Shares ............£21 a — 


Liverpool Dock Shares, Dec. 7. 
£92 17 33-10th average price for £100 
at 5 cent per annum; interest pay- 
able in London or Liv — half yearly. 





2uU. 
Frank- 


Cadiz, 354. 
, 48. Genoa, 444. 


Peas. 
73: 


: 16, ateetn, | 
45. 

38}. Palermo, 
Dublin, 11. 


Beans. 
2U. Altona, 36 
» %: 
effect. 
Leghorn 
ples, 
Rio Janeiro, 58. 


Bourdeaux 
Madrid, 35}. 


rain for the 12 Districts. 
Gibraltar, 30. 


7 
Ditto at sight, 11 


2:2: 
Malta, 46. Na 


Lisbon, 524. Oporto, 53. 





: wc. F. 
Hamburg, 
ht, 25: 


Main, 151. 
Barcelona, 343. 





Average Prices of G 
“ heut.) Rye. | Bartey.| Vals. 


M. 


Course of Exchange, in London, December 17. 
Paris, 3 das’ si; 


ttalian Liv. 27. 20. 


2. Ex. 


Ports closed against ali kinds of Grain for home consumption 
Amsterdam, 11 

12: 

fort on the 

effect. 

Venice, 

117. 
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